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66 A GOOD 


A GOOD REASON 


WHY AUSTRIA SHOULD DECLINE ATTENDING 
THE CONGRESS. 


Or the Congress of Cooks we have all of us 
heard 


Who once the grave case of the Goose took 
their seat on, 
When hs question was solemnly put to the 


In what way he preferred to be cooked, 
carved, and eaten. 


“ Well, really, my pref’rence,” poor Goosey 
replied, 
“ For one style of cuisine over others ig small : 
Indeed, if an answer you'll not be denied, 
T’d choose not to be cooked, carved, and eaten , 


at all.” ! 


“The point,” quoth the President-Cook, “ pray, ! 
oer . tes 


. 
« 
‘ 





Was what style of cuisine you thought best | 
for digestion ; 
As for not being cooked, carved, and eaten at | 


That is really wandering away from the 
question.’ 


This ven’rable apologue Austria recalls 
When asked to a Congress Imperial and 


Regal ; 
And, as good ground for shunning the Elysee’s 


Thinks, “ What's sauce for the Goose may be 
sauce for the Eagle.” — Punch. 


MY CHOICE. 
You ask me if the face is fair 
Whose image sweet has power 
To brace me for the daily care, 
To cheer the lonely hour. 


Full many a face less fair than hers 
won in rout and ball 
The hearts of ardent worshippers, 
The heart-felt praise of all. 


But not for giddy festal nights 
Keeps she her charms in store ; 

Her face with bounteous sunshine lights 
The dwellings of the poor. 


The fimple smiles of children brought 
From haunts of hate and sin 

To learn of Love,that passes thought, 
Are those she seeks to win. 


O happy infant ears that catch 
Her sweet and earnest calls! , 
O happy doors within whose latch 

Her welcome shadow falls! 


Would that her smile my lot might bless, 
—— in my hamlet be 
ven’s light amid the cottages 
The light of home to me! , 





REASON. 


NINETY YEARS AGO. 

Nrvery years have rolled away, 
Since that high, heroic day, 
When our fathers, in the fray, 

Struck the conquering blow ! 
Praise to them — the Bold who spoke, 
Praise to them — the Brave who broke 
Stern Oppression’s galling yoke, 

Ninety Years Ago. 


Pour the wine of sacrifice, 
Let the grateful anthem rise, 
Shall we e’er resign the prize ? 

Never —never — no! 
Hearts and hands shall guard those rights, 
Bought on Freedom’s battle heights, 
Where he fixed his signal lights, 

Ninety Years Ago. 


Swear it, by the mighty dead, 

Them who counselled, them who led, 

By the blood your fathers shed, 
By your mothers’ woe; — 

Swear it, by the living few, 

Them whose breasts were scarred for you, 

.When to Freedom’s ranks they flew, 
Ninety Years Ago. 


By the joys that cluster round, 

By our vales with plenty crowned, 

By our hill-tops, holy ground, 
Rescued from the foe, 

Where of old the Indian strayed, 

Where of old the Pilgrim prayed, 

Where the patriot drew his blade, 
Ninety Years Ago. 


Should again the war-trum : 
There shall Indian fees poy 
Pilgrim faith and patriot zeal, 
Prompt to strike the blow ; 
There shall valor’s work be done; 
Like the sire shall be the son, 
Where the fight was waged and won, 
Ninety Years Ago. 


HORAS NON NUMERO NISI SERENAS. 
“T number none but the cloudless hours.” 
[ The motto on a sun-dial at Venice. 
Taere stands in the garden of old St. Mark, 
A sun-dial quaint and grey, 
And it takes no heed of the hours that in the 
dark 
Pass over it day by day ; 
It has stood for ages among the flowers, 
In the land of sky and song — 
“T number none but the cloudless hours,” 
Its motto, the livelong day. 


So let my heart in this garden of life 
Its calendar cheerfully keep, 
Taking no note of the sorrow and strife 
Which in shadow across it creep — 
Content to dwell in this land of ours, 
In the hope that is twin with love, 
And numbering none but the cloudless hours, 
Till the day-spring dawn from above. 
[Wm. Croswell Doane. 
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Asout. 


_ In 1855, the reading world of Paris en- 
Joyed a new sensation. A book entitled 
Contemporary “Greece was in the hands of 
every reader, ‘and its praises were sounded 
by the critics. Its author was known by 





ABOUT. 67 
name only. That he was young, every 
critical reader inferred ; that he was unusu- 
ally clever, no one could deny. The sub- 
ject had often been treated before, but 
never with the like acuteness and vivacity. 
If the facts he cited were correct, it was 
admitted that the prevailing notions were 
wrong. Greece might be a splendid coun- 
try about which to write poems or ro- 
manees, or even to fight, but it was evident- 
ly a detestable place of abode, and its in- 
habitants were better fitted for figuring in a 

uerade, with their picturesque cos- 
tumes, than furnishing models of upright- 
ness and probity. Indeed, when treading 
classic soil, the writer did not suffer the 
remembrance of bygone deeds of glory to 
palliate existing short-comings. He was 
not an amiable enthusiast whose patriotism 
gained strength on the plain of Marathon, 
or whose piety waxed warmer before the 
ruined shrine of Delphi. What he wit- 
nessed he recorded, and stated the unpleas- 
ant but simple truth that Marathon was a 
pestilential morass, and Delphi a haunt of 
brigands. 

The author of the book, conscious that 
he was a disenchanter, felt bound to ex- 
plain why his story was so different from 
those of his predecessors. His explanation 
amounted to this, that several thousand 
years have elapsed since the Greeks lived 
who are so highly reverenced; that in the 
interval an entire transformation has taken 
place, not only in the minds and manners 
of the people, but also in the very aspect of 
the country. At the present day, the trav- 
ellers who visit Greece in order to verify at 
any cost the pictures of Homer, are apt to 
recount fables as wonderful as those of 
Sindbad or Miinchausen. In their eyes 
every shipwrecked sailor, clothed in rags, 
is another Ulysses ; every blind and howl- 
ing beggar, another Demodocus ; and every 
washer-woman, the Princess Nausicaa in 
disguise. When combating these notions, 
the writer in question ran counter to many 
cherished prejudices When he went fur- 
ther, and denounced the government which 
then existed in Greece, he aroused the 
antipathy of those who had contributed to 
seat King Otho on the throne. Yet the 
sparkle of his style excited the admiration 
of every reader of his work. He produced 
a pleasing effect; he made an indelible 
mark. Thenceforth Edmond About was a 
familiar name in the Republic of Letters. 

Of course, the usual questions were asked? 
by those whose chief occupation is to in- 

uire, and whose pleasure consists in get- 
ting an answer of some kind or pther. ‘The 
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best informed had little to tell; consequent- 
ly, they had ample opportunities for draw- 
ing on their imagination. What was known 
amounted to this, that M. About had dis- 
tinguished himself at school, and at the 
university ; and that, on account of his re- 
markable attainments, he had been sent at 
the expense of the Government to study at 
Athens in an Institution founded there for 
the purpose of enabling French subjects to 
become versed in the language and antiqui- 
ties of Greece. ‘As a fruit of his studies he 
wrote and published a pamphlet on the 
¥gean Islands. This produced a greater 
impression on the men of learning than on 
the world of readers; in other words, it fell 
still-born from the press. 

This failure did not disquiet him, for he 
had now the prospect of gaining a larger in- 
come and greater reputation as a man of 
letters than by filling one of the professorial 
chairs for which he was eligible, and to 
which the Government would appoint him 
in due time. When the desired moment 
arrived, he was ready. 

The editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
anxious to profit by the talent of a new 
writer, gave M. About the opportunity of 
proving to the world whether or not his first 
success was to be his only one; or whether 
it was but.a prelude to a higher and longer 
continued strain. The result was Tolla, a 
novel which proved unprecedentedly popu- 
lar. Nosooner was it completed than trans- 
lators were as busy in turning it into Ger- 
man, Danish, Swedish, and English, as were 
the countrymen of M. About in buying and 
perusing it. What chiefly pleased the reader 
was the freshness of the story. Tolla, the 
heroine, was accepted as a new type of those 
who live only to love, And who die because 
their love is unrequited. On the other hand, 
Lello, the hero, seemed too artificial to be 
true to nature. It was doubted if even a 
modern Roman noble could be so candidly 
selfish and openly base as he was. ‘The au- 
thor was reproached for having shown a 
mistaken ingenuity in devising such letters 
as those which were professedly written by 
Lello.. Suddenly the name of plagiary was 
affixed to M: About. He was accused of hav- 
ing palmed off a translation from the Italian 
as an original work. Doubtless, many kind 
critics were pleased to have an opportunity of 
nipping in the bud the plant of the young 
author's reputation. But the scandal-mon- 

ers, and not M. About, were put to shame. 

‘here were certain portions of the novel 
translated from an Italian volume, contain- 
ing authentic documents concerning the 
private affairs of a noble Roman family. 
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These were the letters of Lello, which had 
been denounced as unnatural. It was shown 
that M. About had made no secret either of 
the fact that he had borrowed something, or 
of the source whence he had done so. He 
had more to do, however, for in such a case 
it is insufficient to prove innocence ; the im- 
possibility of having sinned must also be 
demonstrated. ‘This can be alone done by 
producing another work, of which the ori- 
ginality is indisputable, and the merit as 
great as that of the one which has been the 
subjeet of controversy. The task is no we | 
one. The power of writing one good boo 
does not necessarily imply the power of 
writing others like unto it. Mr. Hope never 
wrote a second Anastasius, nor Mr. Beck- 
ford a second Vathek, yet it would be foolish 
in the extreme to conclude that either gen- 
tleman was on that account incapable of 
having produced the ‘ Memoirs of a Greek’ 
or an ‘ Arabian Tale.’ 

Among the efforts which M. About made 
to justify the good opinion of his friends, and 
confound the malice of his accusers, was the 
production of a comedy, in three acts, called 
Guillery. It was accepted by the Commit- 
tee of the Théatre Francais, which was in 
itself an honour, and it was put upon the 
stage without delay, which was an unusual 
favour. All these things, of which the au- 
thor might well be proud, only served, how- 
ever, to render the result the more mortify- 
ing. In spite of the good acting of the best of 
French players, the comedy had to be with 
drawn after the second performance. What 
occurred is thus stated by M. About in the 
preface to it: —‘ Guillery was coldly re- 
ceived when first performed, and warmly 
hissed on the second occasion.’ He also 
states that ‘its chief defect was that it dis 
pleased.’ This is certainly an unpardonable 
tault, yet the superficial reader of the piece 
has a difficulty in understanding why the 

ublic should have been soexacting. There 
is nothing new in the plot or the situations, 
the interest being concentred in the dialogue, 
which is spirited and pointed. Every one 
can foretell what will occur next,’ but n0 
one is prepared for what the personages wil 
say. This makes the play very agreeable t? 
a it does not, however, render it equal 
y worthy of being performed. But failure a 
a playwright is no geod of incapacity for 
writing atall; and M. About’s hostile critics 
who maintained that because Guillery hal 

roved an abortion, therefore its author wa 
incapable of producing anything of value, 
merely made it evident that their rancou! 
was stronger than their logic. 





Meantime, he gave proof of his versatility 
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by adding the part of Art-critic to that of| in their object, there was nothing in com- 
novelist and playwright. In France it is| mon between him and Scott’s Rob Roy and 
less common than in England for those who | Schiller's Karl Moor. Neither of the latter 
have given the subject no special study to! would have been so astute as to bribe the 
devote themselves to write about Art. The | officers in the army, so that they might care- 
French public is less easily induced than | fully avoid capturing him, and the editors 
the English to take upon trust the decisions | of the newspapers, so that they might either 
passed on pictures and statues by writers in | mitigate his atrocities, or else deny that he 
newspapers. When a Frenchman tries to! existed. Hence, even were the character a 
hide fie ignorance under the veil of techni-| product of M. About’s brain, he is neverthe- 
cal phrases embodied in sonorous language, | lone a curious subject for study. Judging 
he is either mocked or despised. It does | from the other pergonages in the volume, we 
not follow, then, that because he turned his | should conclude that Haji Stavros is an 
attention to Art, M. About was unable to! ideal person. A young German naturalist 
say anything which deserved attention. On| and an English lady and her daughter are 
the contrary, he showed not only that he| among the other leading personages, and 
was as well versed in the subject of Art as | are caricatures. Yet the amount of truth- 
the majority of cultured Frenchmen, but | fulness, or the reverse, in this work, had 


that he could give forth criticisms which 
were notable alike for their form and pur- 
port. The lightness of his touch resembled 
that of Diderot. The neatness of his phrases 
recalled the manner of Voltaire. In short, 
he gave unmistakable tokens that his accom- 
plishments were as various as his talent was 


nal. 
ee of tales, entitled Parisian Mar- 
riages, which he gave to the world in 1856, 
had a success as great as Tolla, and proved 
that he had no occasion to be either an im- 
itator or a plagiary. Then appeared the King 
of the Mountains, a romance which amused 
everybody excepting the Greeks. It wasto 
Contemporary Greece what Martin Chuzzlewit 
was to the American Notes. The hero of 
the novel is a brigand, who is represented 
as the most potent man in Greece, not be- 
cause of his daring and his prowess, but be- 
cause of the good understanding existing 
between him and the soldiers whose duty it 
is to seize him, and whose design is to let him 
rob and murder without molestation. The 
inference is that all the Greeks are corrupt, 
and deserving of general execration. This 
imputation they repelled as energetically as 
the Americans did the charges of knavery 
which Dickens indirectly levelled against 
them. It is easier, however, to prove that the 
pictures of Dickens are so overcharged with 
colour as to be untrue to nature, than to re- 
move the stigma which M. About cast upon 
the people and government of Greece. 
Hadji Stavros, the King of the Mountains, 
is a perfectly civilized brigand, — altogether 
a different person from the vulgar freebooter 
who formerly levied black-mail and lived 
like a savage. He has profited by civiliza- 
tion. In place of storing his wealth in a 
cave, like the Forty Thieves, he has invest- 
ed it in the foreign funds, and keeps an 
account with a London banker. Except 





little to du with its effectiveness. Asa story, 
the whole was fascinating. It helped to 
make its author talked about with favour, 
and it caused him to be eulogized by the 
critics of his own nation. 

His next work, Germaive, was an attempt 
to depict Parisian manners. A nobleman, 
who See lost everything, including honour ; 
his daughter, a young girl, who sacrifices 
herself that he may regain his place in so- 
ciety; a Spanish nobleman, who is first a 
rake and afterwards a pattern husband; a 
woman, who has been his mistress, and who 
hesitates not to commit murder in order to 
compass her ends; a medical man of un- 
common skill, and who displays an abnega- 
tion seldom witnessed even among me~wbers 
of his profession, — these are the persons 
whose doings and disputes constitute the sub- 
stance of this novel. The chief interest 
hinges on the solution of a physiological 
problem. Germaine, the heroine, is repre- 
sented as in the last stage of consumption. 
In order that the plot may terminate satis- 
factorily, she must be completely cured. 
This the author brings about by the agency 
which is employed by a rival for her destruc- 
tion. Iodine inhalations, combined with 
drops of an arsenical solution, which are 
furtively administered to her every morn- 
ing, are made the means of her recovery. 
The drawback is, that were Germaine so 
hopelessly ill as she is represented in the 
first chapter, her life could nét possibly be 
prolonged. Indeed, M. About in his desire 
to produce a striking effect, followed a plan 
of which the result was to excite incredulity 
rather than give pleasure. 

The like seeking after novelty led him to 
write Maitre Pierre, a novel of which the 
purpose is to inculcate the advantages of 
reclaiming waste lands. We canliken it to 
but one English book, and that is Talpa, or 
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the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. They differ 
in this: Talpa has no amorous episodes in 
it, whereas a charming love-story gives life 
to Maitre Pierre. It was of set purpose that 
the latter work was so written as to be even 
more practical than entertaining. In the 
dedication M. About expresses his pleasure 
at having become an author, striving to do 
good to his kind by cofivincing the most 
prejudiced of the ease as well as importance 
of turning many thousands of acres, which 
engendered nothing but. fever into fields 
ielding large and most remunerative crops. 
e scene of the story is the Landes, a spot 
in Mid-France several miles in extent, half 
morass, half desert, where the inhabitants 
walk on stilts,'and where the mirage is to be 
witnessed as in Sahara, and where, not lon 
ago, it was customary to hunt the wild bull 
and the wild horse. It had been shown that 
this waste was capable of cultivation. How 
to do so with profit is stated in this tale. 
Maitre Pierre is the hero. Whether or 
not he be wholly an imaginary personage is 
of little consequence; in any case he is an 
interesting character. Botn in the Landes, 
circumstances lead him to endeavour to 
make the piece of ground belonging to him 
less unhealthy. Hardly any one in his na- 
tive village escaped being attacked with the 
pellagre, a dangerous fever, which few caught 
and lived. Being told that drainage would 
to the 


cure the evil, he devoted himsel 
task, and, after overcoming the most formid- 
able obstacles, succeeded not only in freeing 
the soil from superfluous moisture, but in 


rendering it unprecedentedly fertile. His 
atest struggles were not with natural dif- 
culties. He had a harder fight to vanquish 
the demon of routine than the demon of 
pestilence. By his neighbors he was hooted 
and impeded. They prophesied his ruin, 
and worked hard to bring it to pass. He 
was éven charged with impiety, for endeav- 
oring to alter that’ which God had ordained. 
After his first attempt he was nearly ruined, 
for the rains of spring inundated his land, 
and the summer heat scorched his young 
plants, so that the soil which had formerly 
borne a scanty herbage, on which goats 
might browse, was now a barren waste. His 
property was nicknamed ‘Peter's Folly.’ 
When he the most required substantial aid, 
he merely obtained ineffectual consolation in 
the shape of good advice. An old shepherd, 
who had acted as his guardian, took advan- 
e of his failure to lecture him in this 
wise : ‘ You see the effects of youth. Think- 
ing yourself wiser than your forefathers, you 
try to improve what God has made, and you 





lose an income of twenty-five pounds. I 
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am truly sorry that this misfortune should 
have befallen you, but it is to be hoped that 
the country will profit by your example.’ 
However, his perseverance bore its merited 
fruit. He gained wealth, and taught others 
how to do licewise. When success had been 
achieved, he was held in honour; but was 
not credited with the entire victory. The 
kind advisers who had reproached him with 
folly, now came forward and claimed the 
chief share in the work. 

Marniette, the heroine, is a slightly- 
sketched but pleasing figure. Left an or- 
phan when stil an infant, she was adopted 
by Maitre Pierre, himself a young man. 
She lived with him, and aided him most 
materially. As soon as her guardian became 
a rich man, many suitors contended for the 
hand of his ward. She rejects them all, be- 
cause she really prefers him. The result 
may be guessed. 

Although the love-story is prettily told, 
yet it does not tend to enhance the merit of 
this novel. Its claim to notice rests on the 
large number of facts which may be learned 
from perusing it, without the reader being 
wearied with them. There is about the 
book the charm which consists in the vivid- 
ness with which commonplace things are 
placed in a new aspect. The under-current 
of the plot is fully as attractive as the lead- 
ing incidents. How the peasants treat their 
benefactors and manage their own affairs, 
are brought into prominent notice. One or 
two scenes, in which the mayor and other 
functionaries make themselves ridiculous, 
while discharging their usual functions with 
the traditionary formalities, are capital speci- 
mens ‘of clear and truthful delineation. 
However, the conduct of the peasants, 
among whom the Emperor can alone breathe 
freely, is more frequently reprehensible than 
ludicrous. As M. About puts it: give them 
five francs, and they will accuse you of rob- 
bing them should you ask for half a franc 
in return. The old shepherd is made to act 
thus on a large scale. He-had become 
mayor of Bulos, and, thanks to Maitre 
Pierre, had enriched himself exceedingly. 
As goon as he found that Maitre Pierre was 
striving to confer upon others the benefits 
he had conferred on the denizens of his na- 
tive place, the mayor exerted himself to 
drive Maitre Pierre away. In this he was 
seconded by all those who, like him, had 
good cause to be grateful to the man they 
used to despise. No sooner, however, did 
Maitre Pierre prove that the projected im- 
provements would raise the value of their 
own property, as well as that of their neigh- 
bours, than he was entreated to remain, in 
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those flattering words which fall so naturally 
from the lips of the base by birth and the 
envious by habit. Those who have not seen 
the Landes will find their curiosity excited 
by the perusal of this novel. T who 
have traversed them will lament that the 
tical suggestions of the novelist should 

ve had 0 little influence as yet, and that 
go many acres of land which might be made 
to yield. Iden grain are still thickly cov- 
ered with stunted trees and worthless herb- 


Each successive work gave M. About a 
more prominent place in public estimation. 
Passing over some which do not merit spe- 
cial mention, we come to that which, even 
had it not been produced by an author of 
repute, would have excited universal atten- 
tion. While residing at Rome in 1858, he 
contributed to the Moniteur letters giving 
his impressions of the Holy City and its de- 





vout rulers. Several omissions and modi- 
fications were made by the editor prior to 
the publication of these letters, yet they 
were considered offensive by the Papal Gov- 
ernment, and, at its instance, were suspend- 
ed. Returning home, the author occupied 
himself during a year in digesting his opin- 
ions, until they formed a volume, which ap- 
peared with the title of Thee Roman Ques- 
tion. It was read everywhere, denounced 
by all good Catholics, applauded by all good 

rotestants, and admired by not a few who, 
utterly devoid of fanaticism, regarded the 
temporal power of the Pope as both an 
anomaly and a curse. It was answered in 
the usual style: the truth of all material 
statements being boldly questioned, while it 
was proved that on some trivial matters of 
detail the writer had blundered. ‘The par- 
tizans of the Pope had the satisfaction of 





demonstrating that a man.whom M. About 
styled a prince was only a duke; that 
another had ceased to discharge the func- 
tions attributed to him ; and that a duke, in- 
stead of murdering his servant, had only 
killed him owing to an accident which, un- 
fortunately, it was impossible to explain. 
On the strength of these facts, it was con- 
cluded that the book was wholly untrust- 
worthy, and that its author merited general 

wm shrme The justice of this decision 
we shall not dispute now. Besides, it is a 
thankless task to combat conclusions which 
are as illogical as they are absurd. 

To the main portion of the book no re- 
ply was possible, for it consists of admitted 
facts, arranged with much adroitness in or- 
der to fortify the author’s theories. He 
argued, for instance, that the temporal should 
be severed from the spiritual power, on the 
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und that the two cannot be simultaneous- 
y exercised without giving occasion for sean- 
dal and contradictions. Barely stated, the 
question would not exasperate any one who 
was on the Pope’s side ; but, when put as it 
was in this book, it made the enemies of the 
Church laugh, and its adherents gnash their 
teeth with rage. M. About, contending for 
the separation of the two powers, asked, ‘ Is 
it not deplorable that sheriff-officers should 
seize goods in the name of the Pope; that 
judges should sentence an assassin in the 
name of the head of the Church; that the 
executioner should cut off heads in the 
name of the Vicar of Jesus Christ ?’ He fur- 
ther considered the two words ‘ Pontifical 
Lottery’ as conveying a- scandalous idea 
from their very association. He pointed 
out that, while the Pope forbids his subjects to 
take tickets in foreign lotteries under penal- 
ty of excommunication, he receives without 
a blush a report to the effect that ‘ the lot- 
tery’ has been profitable, in other words, 
that his subjects are making progress in 
vice. He was at great pains to demonstrate 
that the Ecclesiastical Government was the 
cause of half the evils which afflict the Pa- 
pal States. In answer to the assertion that the 
eople were incapable of self-government, 
being at once indolent and effeminate, he 
cited what Italians had done in the past, 
and maintained that they could do the like 
again were they left to themselves. He asked 
a venerable ecclesiastic why it was that the 
farther one journeyed from Rome the more 
perfect was the system of cultivation, and! 
why should the environs of Rome be little - 
better than a desert? The answer was::. 
‘ The land is not uncultivated, and if it be 
so the fault lies with the Pope’s subjects... 
They are naturally lazy, although 21,415. 
monks preach to them the duty of labour.’ 
Indeed, nothing could be more searchingor- 
sparkling than the analysis by which M.. 
About proved the inherent vices of the Pa- 
pal system of government. Fi » he 
made great use of, and always with effeet. 
Thus, having to show that the Pope’s sub- 


jects were energetic men though bad farm- 
ers, he cites from official statistics that in 
1853, the Roman Courts of Law had fur- 


nished 609 offenses ainst propert; 

and 1344 against the aliens whereas 2 
France the proportions were reversed, 
3719 persons being accused of robbery, and 
1921 of personal violence. This.does not 
prove much, yet it furnishes an opportunit 

for appending the remark, that the Frenc 

are admitted to be people of energy, while 
the Romans are alleged to be-devoid of it. 
The indirect satire is as well.employed in 
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this as in the former case of so many thou- 
sands of monks exerting themselves to de- 
nounce idleness. 

The most noteworthy chapters are those 
containing the portraits of the Pope and 
Cardinal Antonelli. In the former, Pius 
the Ninth is portrayed with a tenderness 
which almost excites our admiration. All 
his personal qualities are brought into full 
relief; his defects are attributed to his 
training and his position. His sincerest 
friend could not 
balanced eulogium than that here pane. 
Turn the page, however, and the elicacy 
of the tints in the picture of the Pope will 
be seen to have been employed to heighten the 
effect of those in the picture of his chief minis- 
ter. Now, all the details which M. About 
gives of the life of Cardinal Antonelli may be 
strictly true, while the impression left by the 
portrait will be wholly misleading. A de- 
gree of personal antipathy is apparent 
throughout. The man seems to be as ob- 
noxious as the crafty minister. We are re- 
minded of the invectives launched by Junius 
against George III., and by Burke against 
the Jacobins. In a literary sense, this per- 
formance is superior to any similar one by 
an English writer, and is almost on a par 
with the exquisite satires of Pascal and 
Paul Louis Courier. Here, for instance, is 
an admirable example of how to make, in 
few but significant words, the greatest num- 
ber of disparaging statements. ‘ Cardinal 
Antonelli’s tastes are simple; a robe of. red 
silk, unlimited power, an enormous fortune, 
a European reputation, and every pleasure 
in ‘aie can indulge ; these trifles are 
sufficient for him.’ 

What rendered this book so effective is 
also its chief drawback. It wearies us to 
listen to the same idea repeated in high- 
flown language even by the greatest master 
of-oratory. We soon long for relief in the 
shape of variety. On closing this volume 
we feel convinced that M. About is very 
clever, but we are sceptical as to the utter 
rottenness of the Papacy. From his point 
of view, we see everything in the blackest 
colours. Negations, however, are never 
pleasing, and are seldom trustworthy. We 
are di d to ask for the counsel on the 
other side to step forth and plead his cause, 
feeling certain that the uncompromising op- 
ponents of the Papacy cannot be right in 
every particular, however right they may 
be in the main. Inshort, M. About fills the 

art of a counsel for the prosecution, who 
folds it to be his duty to endeavour to get 


a verdict against the prisoner. 
discharging that office has the power of 


Any one 


esire a more ample yet | 
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making out a good case for himself, because 
it is not his business to find excuses for the 
charges which he makes. Unfortunately the 
accused, in this case, is without a defender 
who can devise a better answer, than denials 
which cannot be substantiated, and counter 
abuse which simply proves that the support- 
ers of the we are devoid of taste, and 
possessed of an inexhaustible stock of op- 
probrious epithets. Although several years 
have now elapsed since the book first ap-' 
peared, yet the Gazette of Rome still repeats 
at short intervals that M. About is a scoun- 
drel. He was prepared for this result. In 
the eighth chapter he says that a friend ad- 
vised him to refrain from adding one to the 
host of pamphlets which, since Luther's 
days, have been launched against the Papa- 
ey. If he wished to take a new line, let 
him yg and approve of everything, even 
the things which were admitted to be objec- 
tionable; by doing this he might rest satis- 
fied with acquiring glory, and perhaps profit, 
while taking the opposite course would in- 
sure to him the eternal hate of the paternal 
overnment of the Pope and its isans. 
. rejecting this advice he showed bis wis- 
dom. By writing his book on the ‘ Roman 
Question,’ he made himself known to thou- 
sands who hades never heard of his novels, 
and detested only by those whom he des- 
pised. d 
Thus, four years after appearing before 
the public as an author, he had incurred the 
enmity of all patriotic Greeks and preju- 
diced Roman Catholics. Common though 
it be for authors to complain of their ene- 
mies, yet many would have much more 
reason for grumbling were all the world 
their partisans. The most sincere literary 
friend soon gets tired of repeating truisms, 
and, when he figds himself condemned to 
sing in chorus, he holds his tongue. But, 





when the part of a friend consists in repel- 
ling aspersions as well as upholding merits, 
| then it is filled with heartiness, because it 
| gives occasion for display. As each new 
| work by M. About was made the pretext 
| for personal attacks, he had good reason to 
be grateful. His supporters showed them- 
selves all the more in earnest, seeing that 
his enemies were so entirely in the wrong. 
The contending factions had a fresh oppor- 
tunity for buckling on their armour and 
sounding to combat when the work on Con- 
temporary Rome appeared. This did not 
contain so much matter for controversy as 
tbe former work on Rome, or the one with 
a corresponding title on Greece. It was 
filled with observations made during a s0- 
journ of six months at Rome, and the reader 
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felt disappointed with the book on account 
of its fragmentary character. The short 
anecdotes and remarks which’ compose it 
are amusing and excellently put; but they 
are wearisome to read in succession. Noth- 
ing is more fatiguing than a book of jests or 
choice thoughts. 

During this period he contributed articles 
to the Opinion Nationale, a newspaper which 
is supposed to represent the opinions of the 

resent Prince Napoleon. In these articles 
political and social topics were discussed 
with plenty of wit and not a little discre- 
tion. Like all those who both see faults in 
the existing state of things in France, and 
have remedies to propose, he had to display 
much tact so as to escape punishment. us, 
when exposing an abuse and giving advice, 
M. About tried to soften by compliments the 
harshness of his words. The editor fre- 
quently struck out the unpleasant truths 
and let the flattery remain. Hence, the 
writer was regarded by many as an uphold- 
er of a Government, which, though he did 
not desire to subvert, yet he was most anx- 
ious to improve. en he republished 
these articles he made this complaint in the 
preface, and thereby rid himself of the im- 
putation of being a devoted Imperialist and 
an enemy of amelioration. Still, the charge 
having been made, it was believed in the 
teeth of his protests, and fomented a pub- 
lic demonstration, on the occasion of a play 
by him being performed at the Odéon. 

Gaétana was the name of this drama. It 
was not the only piece he had written for 
the stage since the failure of Guillery, for a 
vaudeville called Risette had been represent- 
ed with success at the Gymnase. Having 
offered his drama to the committee of the 


Frangais, he had the satisfaction of hav- 


ing it accepted by that critical tribunal. 
However, the delay in putting it upon 
the stage was so great that the author, 
growing weary, withdrew the play, and 
offered it to the manager of the Odéon 
who arranged to have it performed without 
unnecessary lossof time. No English thea- 
tre corresponds either to the Francais or 
the Odéon, nor is any theatre in England 
filled with an audience exclusively drawn 
from the educated middle class, like that 
whigh frequents the former, or so entirel 

ro of students, like that which fills 
the latter. But though we cannot cite ex- 
act parallels to these cases, we may render 
the matter clear enough by stating that in 
France, as in ve an audience com- 
posed of persons of the same age or class is 
necessarily a prejudiced as well as a peculiar 
one. Youths devoid alike of sense and 
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experience, naturally approve or disapprove 
of sentiments and scenes for less cogent rea- 
sons than those which actuate staid persons 
who have lived some years in the world, and 
have learned some of the lessons which time 
alone can teach. Now, the students before 
whom Gattana was played for the first 
time on the second of January 1862, were 
concerned about one thing only, and that 
was to prevent a word of the play being 
heard. The majority considered M. About 
to be devotedly attached to the Imperial 
dynasty; all knew him to be an enemy of 
the temporal power of the Papacy; and 
the mass felt assured that in affronting him 
they were either showing their detestation 
of the Empire or their sympathy with the 
Pope. He was so little in favour with the 
Government, that the latter made no effort 
to suppress the tumult by irresistible argu- 
ments embodied in policemen. The piece 
was played almost in dumbshow for four 
nights ; it was then withdrawn without hav- 
oe a hearing. 
en the drama was published, the de- 
mand was unprecedented. Five editions 
were soon disposed of. This popularity was 
partly owing to the preface which M. About 
affixed to it. In this preface, he justly com- 
lains of the unfairness of styling his piece 
bad because of the manner in which it had 
been received, and bewails his misfortune 
in having been so foolishly independent as 
to make enemies among all parties, owing 
to his having refused to flatter any one sec- 
tion or disguise any of his thoughts. The 
play is neither better nor worse than hun- 
dreds which the Parisians have welcomed 
with enthusiasm. The tone of it would not 
shock the sternest Puritan. The style 
would please the most fastidious critic. - 
In short, when perusing it the reader mar- 
vels as greatly that Gaétana should have 
iven rise to a turbulent opposition, and 
ave nearly cost the author his life, as he 
does when assured that the first representa- 
tions of Victor Hugo’s Hernani were re- 
garded as equivalent to a revolution, and 
convulsed France during several months 
from one end to the other. 

While the actors and the public were 
busied with Gaétana, M. About was pub- 
lishing three tales, of a kind entirely new. 
Their titles are The Man with the Broken 
Ear, The Attorney’s Nose, and The Case of 
M. Guerin. The contents are as curious 
as the titles. In the first, a man is resus- 
citated after having been supposed to be 
dead during forty-six years; in the second, 
an attorney having lost his nose in a duel 
has a new one fashioned out of the arm of a 
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r man; the third is even more extraor- 
inary, seeing that at the crisis the hero tells 
his son he is his mother! Now, in none of 
them is the author indulging in fantastical 
visions, like the flying people of Peter 
Wilkins, or the celestial creatures of Cy- 
rano de Bergerac. Each work is far re- 
moved from being wholly a satire, like the 
works of Swift, or merely inculcating a 
moral lesson, like that taught in Robinson 
Crusoe. A doubtful, yet possible hypothe- 
sis, is the basis on which each superstruct- 
ure is reared. For instance, in The Man 
with the Broken Ear, it is argued that, as it 
is possible to revive the functions of cer- 
tain of the lower animals, even after the 
lapse of many years, there is a probability 
of the same result being achieved in the 
case of the higher animals were the same 
methods pursued. An eel may be dried 
or frozen, and then restored to life 
by immersion in water or exposure to 
heat. M. About imagines a man dried in 
such a way that life is suspended only, and 
that after the application of moisture the 
vital functions resume their action. His 
reasoning is of this kind: 7; a clock 
be wound up, it will go till the expiration 
of acertain time, unless any portion of the 
mechanism be broken. Yet with every 
wheel and spring in perfect order, the mo- 
tion will cease unless the excess of friction 
be overcome by a due quantity of oil. Take 
from each wheel and pivot the lubricating 
substance and the clock will stop; replace 
the oil and the wheels will move. In like 
manner, living beings survive so long as 
their parts are uninjured and are properly 
oiled. To them, water does what oil does 
to the mechanism of a clock: it overcomes 
‘friction. Four-fifths of a man are fluid: 
withdraw this without injuring any part 
of his system and life is temporarily sus- 
pended; dip him in water and his functions 
revive. Now, there is enough of plausibil- 
ity in this to prevent our treating it as sheer 
folly. Hence the reader, instead of laugh- 
ing at the silliness of the persons in the 
novel who accept the conclusions which are 
probably the author’s own, is sensible of 
the tact and cleverness with which an 
appearance of verisimilitude is given to the 
most extravagant proceedings. 
Although the greatest ingenuity is ex- 
pended on the scientific part of the tale, 
et the greatest skill is displayed in depict- 
ing the circumstances which attend, and 
the consequences which follow the restora- 
tion to life of a man who had been ina 
trance for forty-five years. A Colonel 
Fougas, whom the Russians had taken pris- 
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oner in 1816, and on whom Dr. Meiser, a 
German professor, had experimented when 
all but frozefi to death, was supposed to be 
capable of resuscitation by: the gentleman 
into whose possession the colonel's body had 
come. A — of his ear having been 
broken off by accident, it was subjected to 
@ microscopical examination, and pro- 
nounced to be the part of a man in whom 
the vital functions were suspended but not 
destroyed. It was resolved to attempt 
his resuscitation, and several men of science 
came from Paris to Fontainebleau in order 
to make it. An unexpected obstacle nearly 
hindered the undertaking. It is of a kind 
which we should not have anticipated, but 
which is most natural in France, and it 
gives M. About the opportunity for show- 
ing with the indirect sarcasm of which he 
is a master, the foolish self-importance of 
the constituted authorities. A commissary 
of — waited upon Léon Renault, who 
had brought the colonel’s body from Ger- 
many, and asked for a private interview. 
As soon as they were alone, the public func- 
tionary said : — 


‘“ Sir, I am conscious of the respect due to a 
man of your character and in your position, 
and I hope you will be so good as not to take 
amiss @ course of procedure which a sentiment 
of duty causes me to follow.” 

‘ Léon opened his eyes widely while waiting 
for the continuation of this harangue. 

*“ You must know, sir,” the functionary 
continued, ‘that I allude to the Burial Act. 
Its terms are precise, and provide for no ex- 
ceptions. The authorities might close their 
eyes, but the noise created, moreover the rank 
of the deceased, putting aside the religious 
questions, compels them to act—in concert 
with you, of course ”— 

‘Léon was more and more puzzled. In the 
end, it was explained to him, in red-tape style, 
that he must order the body of Colonel Fou- 
gas to be interred in the churchyard of the 
town. 

‘« But,” replied he, ” if you have been told 
about Colonel Fougas, you must also have 
learnt that we do not consider him to be dead.’’ 

‘« Sir,” answered the functionary with a 
meaning smile, “ opinions are-free. But the 
| coroner,* who has had the pleasure of seeing 
the deceased, has reported to us that the inter- 
ment must take place at once.” 

‘“ Nevertheless, sir, if Colonel Fougas be 
dead, we hope to restore him to life again.” 

*“ We have heard that already, sir, but, for 
my part, I hesitate to believe it.” 


* There are no coroners in France, neither are 
there ‘ doctorsfor the dead’ in England. Though 
the equivalent is not exact, yet it makes the mean- 
ing sufficiently clear to use ‘ coroner’ as the trans- 
lation of médecin des morts. 
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‘“ You will believe when you shall have 
seen it, and, sir, I trust you will not have long 
to wait.” - 

‘« But then, sir, have the formalities been 
gone through ?” 

‘« With whom ?” 


‘«“T know not, sir, but I presume that, prior |. 


to undertaking such a task, you have obtained 
permission.” 

“« From whom ?” 

«“ However, sir, you admit that the resur- 
rection of a man is an extraordinary event. As 
for me, this is the first time I have heard it 
mooted. Now, the duty of a police rightly or- 

ized, is to hinder any extraordinary thing 
rom taking place in the country.” 

‘ “Look here, sir, if I told you that the man is 
not dead, that I have a well-grounded hope of 
placing him on his legs before three days are 
over ; that your doctor, in denying the possibil- 
ity of this, has made a mistake, could you take 
the responsibility of interring the colonel ?”’ 

‘« Certainly not. God forbid that I should 
be responsible for anything! But yet, sir, in 
ordering the burial of Colonel Fougas, I shall 
be doing my duty and observing thelaw. For, 
indeed, by what right do you pretend to resusci- 
tatea man? In what country is it customary 
todo so? Which is the section of the Act au- 
thorizing you to resuscitate people?” 

*“ Are you acquainted with an Act which 

rohibits it? Now, whatever is not forbidden 
is legal.” 

‘“Tt may be so in the eyes of a magistrate. 
But the police must prevent, must eschew dis- 
order. Now aresurrection, sir, ig an occurrence 
80 unusual as to amount toa real breach of the 

ace,” 

‘“You will grant, at least, that it is an ex- 
cusable breach ? ”’ 

‘No breach is excusable. Besides, the de- 
ceased is not an ordinary person. If the man 
in question were a vagabond, starving and 
homeless, we might act with tolerance. But 
he is a soldier, an officer of rank, and wearing 
medals, a man holding high position in the ar- 
my,— the army, sir, you must not meddle with 
the army.” 

‘“But, sir, 1 meddle with the army as a sur- 
geon who binds up its wounds. I wish to re- 
store a colonel to the army. And it is you 
= out of routine, would deprive it of a colo- 
ne! aad 

‘“T beseech of you, sir, do not get so excited, 
and do not speak so loud: we might be over- 

Believe that I would go halves with 

you in whatever you might undertake on be- 

of the fine and noble army of my country. 

But have you thought about the religious ques- 
tion ?” 

‘« What religious question ?” 

‘To tell you the truth, sir, that is, between 
ourselves, the rest is but accessory, and we now 
approach the delicate point. I have had a visit, 
and have listened to some very sensible re- 
marks. The mere mention of your project has 





alarmed a certain number of consciences. It is 
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feared that the success of an experiment of this 
sort will injure the faith — in a word, will scan- 
dalize many good souls; for, in truth, if the 
colonel be dead, itis because God willed it Do 
you not dread to run counter to the will of God 
by resuscitating him ? ” 

‘“No, sir; for I am certain to fail if God has 
otherwise decreed. God permits that a man 
should catch a fever, but God also allows a doc- 
tor to cure him. God has suffered one of the 
Emperor’s brave soldiers to be captured by a 
handful of drunken Russians, to be sentenced 
to death as a spy, -to be frozen in a fort, and 
dessicated by an old German under the bell of 
an air-pump; but God also suffers me to discov- 
er the body in an old curiosity-shop, to bring it 
to Fontainebleau, to examine it along with 
some men of science, and to hit upon.a scheme, 
almost infallible, for revivifying it; all of 
which proves this theory — namely, that God is 
juster, more compassionate, and more merciful 
than those who take his name in vain for the 
purpose of exciting you.” 

‘“T assure you, sir, that Iam perfectly calm. 

I am convinced by your reasoning because it 
is good, and because you are a man of weight 
in the town. Besides, I sincerely trust that 
you will not take in bad part an act of zeal 
which I was counselled to perform. I am an 
official, sir. Now, whatis an official? A man 
who has a place? Suppose for a moment that 
the officials were to lose their places, what 
would be left in France? Nothing, sir; abso- 
lutely nothing. Ihave the honour of wishing 
you good morning.” ’ 


The experiment, as may be imagined, 
proves successful, and Colonel Fougas re- 
vives from his long sleep to find himself in a 


position more novel than agreeable. He 
is still a young man, having only lived 
twenty-five years, although seventy had 
elapsed since his birth. He still thinks 
and talks as he did in 1816, consequently 
his ideas are very curious, and his conver- 
sation is barely intelligible. His greatest 
mortification is to hear the English, whom 
he regards as foes of France, spoken of as 
her true friends. As a compensation, he 
rejoices in the love of Clementine, a lady 
to whom Léon Renault was engaged, but 
who became fascinated with the Colonel 
when yet a mummy, and devotedly attach- 
ed to him on his restoration to life. Thus 
Léon Renault finds that he has raised up a 
Frankenstein. Eventually, however, it is 
discovered that the attachment of the lady 
to the Colonel is owing to the fact. of her 
being his grand-daughter. The wedding 
planned at the beginning of the story takes 
place, but the Colonel does not long sur- 
vive the event, for a more bitter disappoint- 
ment than the loss of a lady-love made life 
a burden to him. He had applied for the 
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place in the army to which his services ha‘ | 
entitled him. The reply came on the day 
of the wedding, and it was to the effect 
that, as he was born in 1797, his real age 
must be seventy, therefore he could not get 
promotion, and he must be classed among 
the retired officers, with the rank of colo- 
nel. This intelligence broke his heart, and 
he died. 

The Attorney’s Nose differs from the fore- 
going tale in this, that the moral lesson 
taught therein is more prdminent than the 
scientific problem on which it is based. An 
attorney of large practice and great wealth, 
having insulted a Turk by giving him a 
blow on the nose, is challenged to mortal 
combat. The Turk being the person in- 
sulted, has the choice of weapons. He 
chooses sabres, and the duel ends in the 
Turk cutting off the nose of M. L’Ambert, 
the attorney. The latter is the more taken 
aback by this occurrence, because he prides 
himself on his personal appearance, and 
knows that with a mutilated visage he can 
no longer aspire to be the envy of his fel- 
lows and the favourite of women. He en- 
treats his medical man to replace the lost 
organ. The doctor — that there are 
three ways of doing this, the French, the 


Indian, and the Italian. The first consists 
in drawing together the edges of the stump 


so as to form anew nose; but as the nose 
has wholly disappeared this method cannot 
be employed. e Indian way is to form 
a nose out of the forehead; but this does 
not please M. L’Ambert, because a huge 
sear on his forehead would be as great a 
disfigurement as a noseless face. The third 
way is to make an incision in the arm, to 
keep the wound on the face in contact with 
that on the arm for a month until the parts 
had united, and then to shape a new nose 
out of the piece of flesh severed from the 
arm. To the employment of this method, 
M. L’Ambert objects on account of the suf- 
fering. Finally, it is proposed and ar- 
ranged to make the experiment on the per- 
son of another, and a water-carrier con- 
sents, for the recompense of two thousand 
francs, to allow his arm to be operated up- 
on. This water-carrier, who till then had 
lived honestly and frugally, earning a small 
wage with hard labour, and depriving him- 
self of superfluities in order to send money 
to his parents, is corrupted by the new 
mode of life he is induced to lead. He un- 
derwent the operation without a groan. 
His arm was fastened to the visage of M. 
L’Ambert, and the two remained insepara- 
bly connected for a month. At first the 





pair were like brothers. Romagné, the 
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water-carrier, did what he was told with 
the greatest readiness, going to bed, getting 
up, turning on the right or the left side as 
his master wished. During the first three 
days, M. L’Ambert was touched with his 
devotion, but he soon regarded him with 
detestation. 


‘Romagné was a worthy and excellent young 
man, but he snored very loudly. He adored 
his family, he loved his neighbour, but he had 
never bathed in his life, out of dread of wasting 
his merchandise. His sentiments were the 
finest in the world, but he could not submit to 
the most elementary restraints enjoined by civ- 
ilization. Poor M. L’Ambert, and poor Rom- 
agné! What nights and what days, how many 
kicks given and endured! It is needless to say 
that Romagné bore them without a murmur : 
he dreaded lest a false move should spoil Dr. 
Bernier’s experiment. 

‘The attorney had plenty of visitors. His 
boon companions came and amused themselves 
with the water-carrier. They taught him to 
smoke cigars, to drink wine and spirits. The 
poor wretch gave himself up to those new pleas- 
ures with the eagerness of a Red Indian. They 
made him helplessly drunk, they caused him to 
descend the steps which separate man from the 
brute. He had to be re-educated. . These fine 
gentlemen did so with a wicked delight. - Was 
it not something pleasant and fresh to demoral- 
ize a water-carrier ?’ 


At length, the operation being happily 
ended, Romagné was paid his price and 
turned adrift. The attorney resumed his 
old career of making money and love with 
his - accustomed ease and good fortune. 
During the winter he is annoyed at finding 
his nose swell and become discoloured. He 
sends for the doctor, who tries different 
remedies, but in vain; neither lotions nor 
leeches availing to restore the nose to its 
natural state. Upon this, Dr. Bernier hav- 
ing reflected, tells his patient that he can 
account for the occurrence in no other way 
than by supposing the piece of flesh cut 
from the water-carrier’s arm to be still sub- 
ject to the influence of its first possessor. 
This M. L’Ambert regarded as akin to im- 
pertinence: that a man who had been well 
paid should have any influence over him 
whom he had served, appeared to him utter- 
ly ridiculous. Nevertheless, it is decided 
that Romagné, the water-carrier, be sought 
after. With difficulty can he be found, 
and when he is brought before the attorney 
he can barely be recognized. He had 
spent his money in riotous living, and had 
ceased to drink only when he had no long- 
er a coin in his pocket or clothes to pawn. 
He offers to reform if M. L’Ambert will but 
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give him money enough to purchase a wa- 
ter-cask and resume his trade. The latter 
having refused to give him a farthing, sends 
him off with the injunction to work hard 
and live soberly, in order that “his benefac- 
tor’s nose may no longer be a deformity. 
Two days afterwards the attorney’s organ 
is visibly improved, though still red; at the 
end of a week its size is reduced by two- 
thirds, and at the end of a fortnight is 
what he wished it to be. Months elapse, 
and the nose gradually becomes paler and 
smaller. Dr. Bernier’s aid is again in- 
voked. He now 
that the nose had languished because the 
water-carrier is dying of hunger. For the 
first time in his life, the attorney is shocked 
to think that a fellow-creature should be 
destitute and in misery; and he generously 
determines to shrink from no sacrifice in 
order to save the poor man’s life. The ef- 
forts made to find Romagné are successful ; 
he is discovered in the hospital. Thither 
goes the attorney, and, standing by the 
patient’s bedside, implores him to do what- 
ever the doctor had ordered, and strive to 
regain his health. The task is hard, for 
the water-carrier is not only reduced to a 
pitiable state of feebleness, but looks for- 
ward to death as a deliverance from‘ mis- 
ery: — 


‘Never did any preacher — neither Bossuet 
nor Fénélon, Massillon nor Fléchier, nor even 
M. Mermilliod —scatter from his pulpit words 
at once stronger and more unctuous than M. 
L’Ambert at the pillow of Romagné. He ap- 
pealed first to the reason, next to the con- 
science, and lastly to the heart of the sick man. 
He employed sacred and profane things, citing 
the texts of the Bible and of philosophers, He 
was powerful and tender, severe and paternal, 
logical, caressing, and even amusing. He 
proved to him that suicide is the most shame- 
ful of crimes, and that it is necessary to be 
cowardly in order to seek death voluntarily. 
He even ventured to employ the metaphor, as 
novel as it is bold, of likening him who com- 
mits suicide to the deserter leaving his post 
without the corporal’s permission. 

‘The water-carrier, who had taken nothing 
for four-and-twenty hours, appeared settled in 
his determination. He stood fixed and obsti- 
nate in the presence of death, like a donkey be- 
fore a bridge. To the most compact arguments 
he replied with unvarying calmness : — 

‘“Tt is not worth the trouble, Monsieur 
L’Ambert; there is too much misery in this 
world.” 

‘“Oh, my friend, my poor friend! misery 
is divinely appointed. It is specially created to 
render the rich charitable, and the poor re- 
signed.” 

‘“The rich? I have begged for work, and 
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everybody has refused it. I have asked for 
charity, and have been threatened with the 
police.” 

‘“ Why did you not come to your friends ; 
to me, for instance ; to me, who wish you well ; 
to me, in whose veins is your blood ?” 

‘ Oh, indeed ! so that you might again order 
me away from your door!” 

‘“ My door will be always open to you, as 
well as my purse and my heart.’ 

‘“Tf you had only given me fifty francs to 
buy a second-hand-water barrel !”” 

*“ But animal—dear animal, I mean—al- 
low me to unbend a little with you, as when 
ou shared my bed and my table. It is not 
fifty francs that you shall have, but a thousand, 
two thousand, ten thousand. I wish to share 
my whole fortune with you, that is, dividing it 
according to our respective wants. You must 
live. You must be happy. Why, spring is 
coming round, with its train of flowers and the 
sweet music of birds in the branches. Can you 
have the heart to quit all that? Think of the 
sorrow of your worthy parents, of your old fa- 
ther who awaits your return, of your brothers, 
of your sisters! Think of your mother, m 
friend. She will not survive you. You will 
see them all again. Or, better still, you must 
remain in Paris, under my eyes, as my closest 
friend. I wish to see you happy, married to a 
nice little woman, the father of two or three 
fine children. — You smile! Take this soup.” 

‘“ Much obliged, Monsieur L’Ambert. Kee 
the soup; I don’t want it. There is too muc 
misery in this world !” 

‘« But when I swear that your days of 
wretchedness are ended, when I pledge my 
word as an attorney to take care of you hence- 
forth! If you consent to live, you will suffer 
no more, you will work no longer, your years 
will be made up of three hundred and sixty- 
five Sundays.” 

«« And no Mondays ?” Z 

«« All Mondays, if you prefer it. You will 
feast and drink. You will smoke Havannas 
at a shilling each. You will be my boon com- 
panion, my shadow, my second self. Will you 
live, Romagné, in order to be another me?” 

‘No. So much the worse. Since I have 
begun to die, I had better finish at once.” 

“« Ah! indeed! Very well, you shall hear, 
three-fold brute, to what fate you condemn 
yourself. I do not refer only to the everlasting 
torments to which your wilfulness is every 
But in this 
world, in this place, to-morrow, perhaps to-day, 
before sending your body to rot in a paupers 

rave, it will be carried to the hospital theatre. 

t will be thrown on a stone table, and cut in 
pieces. One student will split open your great 
ass’s head with an axe, another will lay bare 

our breast with a scalpel, to prove if there 
te a heart under the brutish covering; anoth- 
er” — 

“« Mercy, mercy, Monsieur L’Ambert! I do 
not want to be cut in pieces. I would rather 
swallow the soup.” ’ 
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Three days afterwards he is able to leave 
the hospital, and to be carried to M. L’Am- 
bert’s house, where he is attended. with 
maternal care, and lodged like the master, 
For a month the: attorney passes his time 
between his chambers, the bedside of the 
water-carrier, and his looking-glass. He 
has his reward. Day by day his nose grows 
more attractive. Overjoyed, he one day 
writes on a scrap of paper, ‘ How sweet it 
is to do good,’ a maxim rather old in itself, 
but quite new to him. For some time after 
the water-carrier recovered, he is treated 
with extreme attention ; ually, how- 
ever, he is made to know his proper place, 
and to learn that promises are not neces- 
sarily ee with performances. Af- 
ter another accident which occurred, owing 
to Romagné having to go and shift for him- 
self, it was determined to give him a pen- 
sion and keep him within sight. During a 
year all went well: Romagné being paid 
every week and watched every day. Once, 
having to read over a marriage settlement 
in yrewes of several persons of fashion, 
M. L’Ambert shocked and puzzled them by 
speaking with the tones and accent of a 
native of Auvergne; in other words, by 
speaking exactly like Romagné, the water- 
carrier. Now, the French of an Auverg- 
nat is to the French of a Parisian what 
the dialect of Somersetshire or Yorkshire 
is to the English of Windsor Castle or 
Buckingham Palace.* Not knowing where- 
fore he was laughed at, M. L’Ambert grew 
furious. Thinking the whole affair a joke 
carried too far, the company requested him 
to leave the house. It was not till after 
consulting his doctor that he learned the 
reason of the misfortune. He had caught 
a severe cold, consequently he spoke 
through his nose, and thus unconsciously 
spoke exactly like Romagné. Counselled 
by avarice, he now thought to save some- 
thing by ceasing to pay the water-carrier 
his pension, an outlay for which he did not 
get a sufficient return, seeing that it had 
ailed to prevent this accident. According- 
> poor man was again turned adrift on 
the world. 

Meantime, M. L’Ambert got well, and 
had nothing to trouble him. On the con- 
trary, he had the satisfaction of carrying 


* In the original of the dialogue quoted above, 
the answers of Romagné are printed as he would 
have pronounced them. The following, being the 
first and the last of his answers, will enable our 
readers to understand the peculiarities of his dia- 
lect: —‘ Ch’est pas la peine, Mouchu L’Ambert; y 
a trop de migére en che monde.’ ‘ Griche, griiche, 
Mouchu L’Ambert! je ne veux pas étre coupé ep 
morcheaux ! j’aime mieux manger la choupe.’ 
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to a successful issue an affair in which he 
had long been engaged. The lady was 
lovely and rich: she made her lover joyful 
by accepting his hand. All the prepara- 
tions were made, and the wed “af 
fixed. On the morning of that. day, M. 
L’Ambert, putting a handkerchief to his 
nose, is astonished at being unable to touch 
it; rushing to the looking-glass, he beholds 
his visage as destitute of a nose as on the 
day of the duel. He looked for it every- 
where, but in vain. Hours passed, and the 
groomsman summoned him to the wedding. 
The doctor having been sent for, declares it 
as his opinion that the water-carrier must 
be dead ; offering, however, come the 
operation again. M. L’Ambert determined, 
instead, to have an artificial nose made of 
silver, and sent a messenger to his intended 
bride to inquire whether or not she would 
espouse him under these circumstances. 
Her reply is heroic: she will marry the 
notary either with or without a nose. Her 
reasons are less noble: she alleged that it 
was his fortune and position in society, and 
not his figure, which had attracted her. 


‘But when she saw him her resolution gave 


way, and M. L’Ambert remained a bache- 
lor with a silver nose, and found consola- 
tion’ in the pleasures of the table for his 
disappointment. ’ 


‘One evening the attorney beheld a porter 
with a trunk on his back, whose figure was 
familiar to him, but whom he took for a 
spectre. He called out “ Romagné!” 

‘ The other raised his eyes, and replied, in his 
thick and measured tones : — 

““ Good evening, Monsieur L’ Ambert.” 

‘“ You speak, therefore you are alive |” 

‘Of course I am alive.” 

‘“ Wretch! But then what have you done 
with my nose ? ” 

‘While so saying, he had taken him by the 
collar and shaken him heartily. Not without 
difficulty, the Auvergnat disengaged himself, 
and said ; — 

‘“TLet me alone, then. Can I defend my- 
self, indeed! Don’t you see that I am one- 
armed? When you stopped my pension, I 
got employment in a maaelasiory, and had my 
arm cut off by a machine.”’ 


In 1863, M. About gave to the world a 
novel entitled Madelon. This, it must be 
admitted, is one of the least edifying of M. 
About’s productions. It is in fact the histo- 
ry of a modern courtezan, and, though un- 

uestionably the work of a great artist, its 
character is not such as will recommend it 
to English readers. At the same time, 
the intention of the author cannot be said 
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to be immoral. As the incarnate spirit of 
evil, Madelon glories in producing misery. 
All who associate with her — -~ to 
repent of her acquaintanceship. e is 
one of the Fasses of the fable with @ mask 
of beauty; a siren whose sweet song has 
for object the heaping up of dead men’s 
bones; yet an hundred sermons against 
vice might avail less to recommend virtue 
than the story of Madelon’s miserable ca- 
reer and fiendish triumphs. 

Even in such a novel as that described, 
there is strong evidence of the desire of M. 
About to teach something of a practical 
kind. Without interfering with the narra- 
tive, there is enunciated a scheme for im- 
proving agriculture gin France, and which 
an ordinary novelist would not have given 
forth. The scheme is professedly practical, 
and has the merit of being original. We 
note the fact in order to show that a man 
who had the power of thinking out a scheme 
to be introduced into a novel, might natu- 
rally wish to lay his thoughts before the 

blic in a more serious form, consequently 
it is not surprising that M. About’s next 
work should partake of a philosophical char- 
acter. Its title is Progress ; its object, an 
answer to the old but still unsolved prob- 
lems, ‘ Why, Whence, Whither.’ To these 
questions he replies in a very summary, but 
also a very common-sense way. Instead of 
adding another hypothesis to the vast num- 
ber that have been adduced, he contents 
himself with taking the facts as he finds 
them, and deducing legitimate conclusions 
from them. These results may be accepted 
as correct by men of every creed and na- 
tion; for they amount to this, that without 
a miraculous agency nothing could be 
brought into existence, or caused to disap- 
pas that from first to last progress is the 
law of creation, and that the human organ- 
ism is the most perfect of natural products, 
man being the paragon of animals. It fol- 
lows that the energies of all should be di- 
rected towards the extension of human ex- 
istence, the promotion of universal happi- 
ness. 

Starting from these premises, he endeav- 
ours to show what are the hindrances which 
impede those who would attain the end 
which he regards as the terrestrial ideal. 
He also points out the interdependence be- 
tween different branches and different gen- 
erations of the human family. If we are 
healthier than our forefathers, if our minds 
are better cultivated, our libraries filled 
with gnore valuable books, our memories 
teeming with more beautiful thoughts, it is 
because we are the heirs of their works and 
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their wisdom. To lament our inferiority to 
the men of another age is absurd: inso- 
much,as the mass at the present day is far 
superior to that of any other time. Even 
should the number of great men be less 
now than formerly, it does not follow that 
the sum of excellence has at all diminished. 
But whatever be the fact as regards the 

er or lesser number of men of genius 
In avy one age, ours is in advance of any 
other in the respect paid to industry, and 
the contempt in which indolence is held. 
The old notion that labour is degrading has 
‘been exch for the modern belief that to 
labour is a duty. Formerly, the man who 
folded his hands and lived on his income 
was accounted wise, whereas he who, with- 
out'the stimulus of necessity, now lays his 
hand to the plough, is regarded as a truer 
nobleman than the titled nonentity who 
lives like a sloth. The wider spread be- 
comes the conviction that those who have 
obtained the most from the past are the great- 
est debtors towards posterity, the better 
will it be for mankind, and the more rapid 
will be its progress. 

We have said that the work is a practi- 
cal one ; this is specially true of its applica- 
tion, which has reference to the existing 
condition of things in France. Now, when 
the principles enunciated in the foregoing 
paragraph are compared with the notions 
prevalent among the French, it is seen how 
very far short his countrymen are of realiz- 
ing M. About’s ideal. He remarks that it 
is very common for them to respect the man 
who is idle, and despise him who toils. To 
such an extent is this carried, that a retired . 
shopkeeper is thought more highly of than 
one who is still engaged in business. Gov- 
ernment officials are ranked above commer- 
cial men, because they are supposed to have 
less todo. Among the industrial class the 
same foolish prejudices are manifested. The 
merchant, who sits in an office, counts him- 
self superior to the merchant who keeps a 
shop. The wholesale looks down upon the 
retail dealer. The costermonger thinks 
himself better than the labourer; the la- 
bourer in a city better than his comrade in 
the country. Yet the uprooting of these 
pernicious notions, and the substitution for 
them of sound principles, would not suffice 
to further the cause of Progress, unless it 
be understood that to work together is as 
essential as to work at all. The necessity 
of the age is a community of labour. In 
order to attain a given object, all who are 
of the same mind should act in concert. 
The man who does his own part, heedless 
of others, is as isolated and as useless as was 
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Robinson Crusoe on his island. He ma 
=a himself, but he will not benefit his 
ind. 

The progress, then, which M. About de- 
sires, is chiefly of a material sort; it aims at 
making the soil yield more fruit, the sea 
more spoil, girdling the earth with the 
chains of commerce, covering its surface 
with clanging foundries and busy labourers. 
It may be objected that trade developed to 
excess will stifle art, and the material well- 
being of man be tr ty at the expense 
of his intellectual culture. M. About re- 
plies that the bodily wants must take pre- 
cedence of mental requirements; but that 
a nation in which hunger and poverty are 
unknown, will be as able to revel in all the 
luxuries of art and literature, as a nation 
in which the minority lives with ease, and 
the majority drags out a miserable exist- 
ence. He thinks that poets and artists will 
have as good an audience when every one 
is contented, as when the mass groans un- 
der the pressure of misfortune. Besides, he 
is not afraid of material interests ever ab- 
sorbing the whole energies of a community. 
In short, the scope of his book cannot be 
more fairly or fully expressed than in these 
words, which occur towards the end: ‘My 
sole object is to show what is needful to be 
done in order that all may be happy and 
independent here below; my sole hope 
that, having read this book, some who now 
are indolent, or do nothing well, may be in- 
duced to employ their powers and talents 
more profitably.’ 

From this brief sketch of M. About’s 
. work on Progress it will be seen how free 
it is from visionary speculations ; but, unless 
the book be perused, nobody can learn how 
well it is fitted for being practically useful. 
The style in which the more abstruse points 
are discussed renders them as attractive as 
chapters in a novel. Whatever he says, M. 
About always embodies in phraseology 
which is both suitable and pleasing. Any 
one, who had read all his other works, would 
not be surprised at the reasonings contained 
in this one, or marvel at a novelist by pro- 
fession assuming the tone of a philosopher. 
That this opinion should prevail is owing, 
not to any necessary incompatibility be- 
tween writing a charming tale and a use- 
ful treatise, but to the fact that the majority 
of novelists think more about showing off 
their wares to advantage than about having 
valuable merchandise to sell. A greater 
fiction than any ever penned is the belief 
that charming nonsense is what a novelist 
should alone supply. There can be no 
greater misfortune than that, impressed 
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with this belief, so many persons should be 
so busy in su plying to the thoughtless pub- 
lic that for whee it calls and has a liking. 

It was owing probably to his distaste for 
what was frivolous, and his fondness for 
teaching as well as pleasing, that M. About 
made his last novel a more didactic work 
than any preceding one. Until the close 
of it, the reader is unconscious of the par- 
ticular moral he is to find, so that the story 
can be enjoyed eng, ope of the pur- 

e of the writer. is novel reminds us 
in one respect of the Grand Cyrus of Scu- 
dery, and the Sir Charles Grandison of 
Richardson. Its length is extraordinary. 
Three large octavo volumes constitute the 
work, and each volume is complete in it- 
self. The drawback of this is that no one 
can tell when the author has finished his 
design. If he relate the fortunes of two 

enerations, he may continue to record 
ee of the third, and thus sink into a mere 
chronicler of the doings of fictitious persons. 
This objection applies, however, to a mat- 
ter of detail. The important point is the 
merit of what is placed before us. 

Under the title of The Old Stock are 
grouped three volumes, whereof the first is 
entitled The Unexpected Husband, the se- 
cond The Holidays of the Countess, and the 
third The Marquis of Lanrose. At first we 
are introduced to a circle of relations, as- 
sembled in family council at the Castle of 
Grande-Balme, near Lyons. The purpose 
of the gathering was the bringing about a 
marriage between the titled heir to this en- 
cumbered estate and the niece of a M. Fa- 
fiaux, who, though he occupied a lowly 
place in the social scale, was yet very influ- 
ential among the more bigoted section of 
the Roman Catholics, and who had the ca- 
per. for investing money so as to yield a 
arge dividend, and insure an increase of the 
capital. As the guardian of his niece, he 
had acted in this way with such success as 
to make her one ot the greatest heiresses 
of the neighbourhood. bf course Valen- 
tine Barbot is as lovely as rich young girls 
always are in novels. Her charms, how- 
ever, make but a faint impression on Lam- 
bert de Saint-Genin, who loves hunting and 
shooting more than the fair sex, and cares 
very little for money. His mother having 
assured him that he must marry Valentine, 
he prepares to do so in order to show his 
filial affection. Valentine, on her part, is 
as submissive as girls educated in a French 
convent generally are, and makes no diffi- 
culty about fulfilling her uncle’s commends. 
The settlements being duly signed, and the 
wedding presents given, Valentine, who 
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had to like her destined husband, 
suddenly falls in love with Gontran de 
Mably, the cousin of Lambert de Saint- 
Genin, and whom she had never seen. But 
he was the subject of general talk. Hav- 
ing ruined himself by extravagance, he was 
languishing in a debtor’s prison. Although 
unable to pay his creditors, yet he found 
means to send a ificent bouquet to his 
cousin on the day fixed for arranging the 
preliminaries of marriage. This. bouquet 
produced such an effect on Valentine that 
she longed to see its donor. Aided by the 
Marquis of Lanrose, who came forward to 
arrange his affairs, Gontran was delivered 
from prison, and had resolved to go as a 
volunteer to the Crimea. Passing through 
Lyons on his way to the seat of war, he 
stopped at the Grande-Balme in order to be 
present at the wedding. During the inter- 
val, the liking which Valentine had taken 
to his name deepened into violent love for 
himself. He returned her love. His cousin, 
becoming aware of this, determines not to 
marry Valentine against her inclination, 
and declares the match broken off, to the 
intense disgust of his mother, who feared to 
lose the estate after losing the heiress. M. 
Fafiaux is equally dissatisfied, and is vio- 
lently enraged against the Lanrose family, 
to whose conduct he attributes the mischief. 
However, the result is that Valentine be- 
comes Countess of Mably, and her husband, 
now raised from poverty to opulence, re- 
turns to enjoy life in Paris in place of fight- 
ing against the Russians. 

he manner in which he and his wife 
lived in Paris is the subject of the second 
volume. All the personages there intro- 
duced formed part of the gathering at 
Grande-Balme, yet it is unnecessary to 
have read the first volume in order to enjoy 
the second, which is really, though not 
nominally, as much or as little an indepen- 
dent story as is The Newcomes, when com- 
pared with Pendennis. In the first place, 
we are told of the wrath, still unsubdued, 
of M. Fafiaux, and of the pecuniary diffi- 
culties, now more pressing than ever, of the 
proprietors of the Grande-Balme. By his 
neice, and by her husband, this pious and 
parsimonious old man was appealed to, but 
in vain. He considered it indecorous that 
his niece should even write to him three 
days after her marriage.* In his own pecu- 


*M. About adds, ‘Le cant Anglais ne va pas se 
loin: il défend aux nouvelles mariées de se montre 
en goes mais il leur permet d’écrire & discrétion.’ 
Both French and English novelists are too prone to 
interlard their works with scraps of each other’s 
language. A French critic is quick to discern the 
mistaken turns given to French words in an Eng- 
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liar and uncharitable way, he acted like a 
ood Christian. To the letters of his niece 
e made no reply, but he ordered masses to 

be said for her lost soul. As for her hus 
band, M. Fafiaux considered him unworthy 
of attention, and disbelieved in his having 
a soul to be saved. Towards the proprie- 
tors of the Grand-Balme he was equally un- 
accommodating at first, but he afterwards 
proved more generous. He offered to pay 
them a certain sum yearly, and discharge 
all their liabilities, on condition that they 
handed over the absolute possession of the 
estate to certain friends of his own, who 
proposed to convert the castle into a mon- 
astry. As Lambert and his mother had no: 
option between assenting to these terms and 
meeting ruin face to face, they agreed to his 
proposition. 

Meantime, the Count and Countess of 
Mably were enjoying their new fortunes. 
The former had profited by experience ; 
the latter showed that her conventual edu- 
cation did not disqualify her for shining in 
society. For a time she was the reigning 
beauty and the arbiter of fashion; the gen- 
tlemen paid court to her, the ladies copied 
her apparel. She was once tempted to for- 
get her marriage-vows, but she had an easy 
triumph, because her mind .was unsullied, 
and her love for her husband intense. He 
repaid her in kind, having nothing to com- 
plain of, excepting the unsatisfied desire 
for a child. So long as she took a leadif 
part in fashionable dissipation, she had lit- 
tle time for attending to her religious duties. 
Not that she wholly neglected them, but 
she ceased to hear mass daily, and to keep 
all the fasts. enjoined. by the Church; in 
other words, she did the minimum of what 
was necessary. This came to her uncle’s 
knowledge; whereupon he visited Paris, 
very much to the surprise of the Countess 
and her husband. e foundg his niece 
sated with her mode of life, and ready to 
do his bidding, as much out of curiosity as 
for any other reason. Introduced by him 
among the straitest sect of the faithful, she 





lish novel; in like manner, an English critic is 
caused to smile at the blunders of foreign novelists. 
One of the most common is to use the word ‘ cant? 
in a wrong sense, and to speak of ‘spleen’ as if it 
were a recognised English malady. In the sentence 
quoted above, the word ‘cant’ is substituted for 
custom; why, we cannot tell. However, had M. 
About written custom, either in English or French 
his readers would have taken it as a matter of 
course that the English custom differed from the 
French ; whereas they are certain to regard ‘le cant 
Anglais’ as something very discreditable, if not 
horrible. As for ‘ English spleen,’ it is a disorder 
which never attacks anybody, excepting in the pages 
of French novels. 
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soon became as earnest as she had been lax 
in her observance of forms and ceremonies. 
Placed at the head of a charitable society, 
which fed and clothed the hungry and 
naked, provided they were assiduous in at- 
tending the Church-services and confessing 
at the appointed times, the Countess of 
Mably felt her own importance even more 
sensibly than when gentlemen contended 
for the hqnour of dancing with her, and 
every eye followed her movements. By 
virtue of an arrangement which suited the 
requirements of fashionable and wealthy 
penitents like her, she was not obliged to 
seclude herself entirely from the world. 
She wished to do so, but her spiritual direc- 
- tor, Father Gaumiche, expressly ordered 
her to go now and then to the theatre and 
the opera. M. About tells us that the good 
“fathers of St. Christopher Street pre- 
scribe the theatre and balls to their peni- 
tents, merely requiring that they do not 
enjoy themselves, or if they do, make an 
offering of their pleasure to God.” 

Among her acquaintances the Countess 
numbered Eliane, the second wife of the 





Marquis of Lanrose, and Yolande, wife of 
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mare 4 to her husband, he would obtain a 
ely increased income. A special oppor- 
tunity occurred for investing money to ad- 
vantage. Count Adhémar had acquired 

ion of a gold-yielding territory in 
Africa, called the Humbé, from which the 
most enormous profits were anticipated. 
In order to work this property a company 
was formed, in which deans ably invested 
a large sum, and from which he and the 
other shareholders received fabulous re- 
turns. 

Wearied at last of being charitable, Val- 
entine gradually became a woman of fash- 
ion again. Not only did she return to her 
old associates, but she formed the plan of 
leaving Paris for Carville, a suthing 
place, in the company of Countess Adhé- 
mar, and without her husband. When at 
Carville, she was the centre of attraction. 
Admired and courted, she was in greater 
danger of backsliding than at any former 
time. Her husband, who had remained in 
Paris, had several opportunities of meeting 
Eliane, who had once rejected the offer of 
his hand, and who now pushed her fanati- 
cism so far as to attempt his conversion. 


Count Adhémar, the son of that Marquis. | His opinions were much freer than his con- 
Eliane was another of the band of devout|duct. She thought it a noble triumph to 
spirits. Domestic disappointments had | restore to the true fold a strayed sheep. 
driven her to give herself up entirely to But the result, though satisfactory in one 
= works. 


er happiness consisted in | respect, was different in another from that 
istributing, with lavish hand, alms and | anticipated by her. The Count of Mably 
tracts and advice to the poor. The Count- | found great m Mea in taking counsel from 
ess of Lanrose became personally associat- | so agreeable a teacher. He began to en- 
ed with the Countess of Mably, owing to | joy the lessons more for the sake of their 
the discovery that the societies over which | utterer than their own. Thus it happened 
each presided had been giving relief to the | that while the wife was enjoying her holi- 
same persons. It was resolved, in order to | days and receiving declarations of love at 
render such treachery impossible, that the | Carville, the husband was falling in love for 
two societies should visit in turn the fami-| the second time with the Countess of Lan- 
lies that demanded their succour. With | rose. 
Yolande Countess of Adhémar the bond of| The third volume, having for sub-title 
union was mgch closer. They did not be- | The Marquis of Lanrose, begins with a de- 
_ long to the same set; indeed, Yolande was | tailed history of the parentage and fortunes 
as worldly as Valentine was devoted to the | of Eliane. p in a village, the child of 
Church. Their intimacy came about peasants, circumstances had occurred which 
through the service rendered by the hus- caused a Spanish lady of rank first to be- 
band of the former to that of the latter. | come interested in her welfare, and after- 
Count Anhémar, the husband of Yolande, | wards to treat her*as a mother. Her beau- 
had the reputation of being one of the great-| ty made her more admired than sought 


est and most successful of speculators. 
Whatever company he joined, it succeeded. 
Whatever shares he bought, they rose. 


Without formally embracing the occupa- | 


tion of a banker or broker, he really com- 
bined in his person the parts of all the 
Rothschilds. The Countess of Mably hav- 


ing once lamented her inability to make a 


purchase, the Countess of Adhémar told her 
that if the Count of Mably intrusted his 





after by lovers who preferred to espouse a 
large dowry rather than mere good looks. 
Among them the young Count of Mably 
was alone so fascinated by her charms as to 
offer, in return, his hand and title. He had 
squandered the greater portion of his for- 
tune, yet enough remained for him to live 
in comfort, provided that he settled down 
to a life of sobriety. Urged by her pro- 
tectress, Eliane declined the proffered hon- 
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oar. Count Mably, at first mortified by 
he r refusal, was thoroughly irritated, when, 
at short time after, he saw her become the 
se ond wife of the old Marquis of Lanrose. 
G ‘own reckless, he plunged into every fol- 
ly. , until at last he awoke in the debtors’ 
pr ison, whence he was released by his 
fri ends, on condition that he reformed.. As 
2 have seen, he did reform by marrying 
alentine Barbot, the heiress. Some time 
ter marriage he again became intimate 
i th Eliane, who,.as we have also seen, took 
_ great interest in his welfare, and strove to 
rol him among the pious band of which 
e was the chief ornament. The Count of 
ably was turned from one error only that 
might commit a greater. The teacher 
d pupil, after having reconciled their 
i ferences on theological questions, sealed 
‘ir agreement by reciprocating love. 
Two persons became cognizant of their 
1, M. Fafiaux, and the Marquis of Lan- 
‘e. A duel, in which the latter is wound- 
, is the result. Eliane takes refuge in a 
rvent. On the return of the Countess 
Mably to Paris, she learns first that her 
sband desires a separation, on the ground 
her having misconducted herself at Car- 
il le, then, becoming aware that she is the 
re innocent of the two, she is only too 
dy to assent to the proposal. The nec- 
wy documents being prepared, they are 
the point of being signed, when unex- 
ted tidings startle the household. 
Che undertaking which Count Adhémar 
jected for trading in Africa had prosper- 
yond expectation, and was looked upon 
\ national triumph. Gradually, however, 
‘et influences operated to change the as- 
t of the question. Interlopers had ob- 
ied great influence with King Mamaligo, 
used their power both to enrich them- 
es and impede the advancement of the 
pany. Chief among them was a M. 
iton, who introduced into the colony a 
or called thaborine, manufactured b 
monks of Grande-Balme, and whic 
ue the favourite beverage of the King 
his subjects. This person was but an 
sary of the good M. Fafiaux, whose an- 
thy to the Lanrose family was so great 
he exerted himself to ruin the son, by 
ging about the dissolution of the com- 
y, and to punish the father by proving 
i his wife had been unfaithful. When 
spy assured him of the fall of Eliane, 
that her seducer was the Count of 
dly, he cursed his stars for having led 
. to become the troubler of the peace of 
establishment of his niece. Immediate- 








before he learned definitely that the 
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machinations of his agent had caused the 
downfall of the African company, he was 
informed for the first time that the whole 
fortune of his niece had been invested in its 
shares, and as these were now worthless, his 
niece, from being the ssor of three 
millions of francs, was reduced to beggary. 
Thus his vengeance proved his torture. The 
misfortune had the opposite effect in the 
case of the estranged husband and wife: 
no sooner did’they learn their ruin than 
their old love returned. The Count accept- 
ed an offer to fill a post in a paper manufac- 
tory in the country, and bis wife gladly 
accompanied him, in order that they might 
both begin life anew under altered circum- 
stances and in a different sphere. In their 
new position, they devoted themselves to 
doing their duty to the utmost of their pow- 
er. Valentine became an excellent house- 
wife, and her husband a skilful manufactur- 
er. Bringing his natural talents to bear, 
and having none of the prejudices of routine 
to vanquish, he introduced improvements 
which enriched him, and led the Govern- 
ment to recompense him with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. Children came to en- 
liven the household and deepen the love of 
the parents for each other. After a seven 
years’ trial of the new life, they professed 
themselves happier than they had ever been 
before. ‘ So great had been the change, that 
the author makes Valentine tell an old 
friend that her husband had ‘become a 
practical man, a manufacturer of the first 
class, a superior officer in the great army of 


rogress. 

In sketching the plot of this novel, we 
have necessarily left unnoticed both the 
minor personages, who are little less impor- 
tant, though far less conspicuous, than the. 
leading ones, and also the minor episodes 
which, though they do not affect the con- 
clusion, enliven the progress of the piece. 
It is these which give an air of truth to the 
story. The lesser characters are drawn 
with fidelity to nature, instead of bei 
fashioned to serve a purpose. Whatever 
be their failing, it is represented and not 
removed. Were it not for the general 
truthfulness of the characters, considered as 
a body, we should hesitate to commend a 
novel in which the hero acts such contra- 
dictory parts as the Count of Mably. He 
is better fitted for adorning a romance than 
becoming a useful member of society. No 
one who began as he did would conduct 
himself with the like prudence at the criti- 
cal moment, and be transformed from an 
idle man and blameworthy husband, into 
the model parent of a happy family, and 
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the beloved head of a prosperous manufac- 


This — is 9 to all novels 
written with a purpose. It is very apparent 
in Germaine, The King of the na 
Maitre Pierre, The Physiological Tales, and 
The Old Stock. There are few traces of it 
in Tolla, The Parisian Marriages, and Mad- 
elon. Yet alarge number may prefer the 
novels which point morals, to those which 
simply depict life. Sermons are not in great 
demand at circulating libraries, and are even 
less relished in France than in England. 
Hence a story which answers the end of a 
sermon, while having none of its dullness, 
is often ranked by the public above a story 
which is intended to give pleasure only. 
For that reason we can understand why M. 
About’s last novel should be one of the most 
popular he has written. It is at once a vivid 
picture of contemporary manners, and a 
strong denunciation of contemporary morals. 
That part which seems the most forced, the 
ease with which Valentine and her husband 
exchange an existence amid the bustle of 
Paris for seclusion in the heart of the coun- 
try, probably represents the most genuine 
feelings of M. About. His writings are 
filled with eulogiums of rural life. In his 
solid work on ‘ Pr s,’ he maintains that 
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those who desire to live long, to be happy in 


the marriage state, to rejoice im healthy off- 
spring, to have opportunities for cultivating 

eir minds by reading, and doing good to 
their poorer neighbours with whom they 
are necessarily brought into contact, should 
shun cities and settle in the country. He 
even maintains that were a taste for country 
life more common among his wealthy coun- 
trymen, France would be a great gainer. 
Holding these views, it was not unnatural 
that he should date the regeneration of the 
Count of Mably from the time when ruin 
forced him to bid farewell to Paris and be- 
come a manufacturer of Romanchard, in 
the Department of the Isére. 

Numerous and varied as are the works 
we have noticed, they do not represent a 
complete catalogue of the writings for which 
the public is indebted to M. About’s fertile 
and facile pen. In addition to his more 
serious writings, political tracts, satirical 
squibs, and newspaper articles have been 
issued by the score, to the great amusement 
of his admirers and the annoyance of his 
hostile critics. Of these we can give no 
account here, but we shall bear them in 
. mind in endeavoring to determine his char- 
acteristics. 

It is as a novelist that M. About is best 





known in England, and as such we shall first 
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consider his peculiarities. Writers of nov- 
els are divisible into classes, of which ‘the 
leading traits are, the subjects chosen, the 
method of treating any subject, and the 
quality of the writing. Those who are con- 
cerned with the illustration of a particular 
subject, care little about how they treat it 
wher they write. If the object be to show 
forth the virtues of any section of a church, 
and the depravity of all other sections, it is 
sufficient to group together certain persons 
and arrange certain incidents in order to 
gratify the special audience to which the 
author appeals. No one will take up such a 
work for amusement who is not predisposed 
in its favour, any more than he will attend 
a public meeting unless he sympathizes with 
its objects. The class of novels charavter- 
ized as ‘ sensational ’ is distinguished forthe 
manner in which the whole plot is contrived 
so as to leave the reader in doubt, or even 
mislead him entirely as to ‘the, result In 
this case the novelist is satisfied, provided 
he first excite the curiosity of his readers, 
and then startles them. The third clas in- 
cludes the best novels. Whatever subject 
their authors select, or in whatever way they 
treat it, their style is so notable for itsfinish 
and polish, it is so pointed with sarcaim or 
fraught with humour, so homely yet se free 
from vulgarity, so ornate yet the reverse of 
tawdry, so calculated both to attract those 
who enjoy it without being able to issign 
a reason, and also to satisfy the fastidious 
minority which refuses to approve of that 
which is not the best of its kind, that all 
readers express themselves delighted with 
the novels, wholly irrespective of the nature 
or merits of the story or the treatment. It 
is true of one of these novelists as of a 
singer with an exquisite voice,—the {asci- 
nation is irresistible, even though the words 
and music are commonplace. 

That M. About is far from happy in his 
plots and his conduct of them, requires no 
elaborate proof. Let us cite Germaine and 
The Old Stock, the best among his eerlicr 
and later works, as examples of his ten- 
dency to base a picture of real life on an 
extravagant hypothesis. In the first, Ger- 
maine being on the point of death, is delib- 
erately given in marriage by her father to 
aman who expects she will not ‘survive. 
Here we have two men guilty of most un- 
natural conduct. The motives of both are, 
it is true, capable of excuse, and even of 
justification, from the author’s point of view ; 
the father being a nobleman who is reduced 
to starvation, and who, by the marriage, will 
obtain enough to enable himself and his 
wife to live comfortably ; the husband being 
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a Spanish nobleman who wishes to legiti- 
mate a child, but declines to do so unless he 
can wed a, woman who is his equal in rank. 
It is the mother of this child who counsels 
him to marry, but who does not wish that 
her lover’s wife should become her rival. 
After marriage, Germaine begins to recover, 
and her husband who first keeps her com- 
pany for the sake of appearances, after- 
wards does so because of affection. His 
former mistress, thwarted in her design, then 
resolves to procure the death of his wife. 
Now occurs another improbability greater 
than those mentioned. At the best, it was 
possible under the circumstances for Ger- 
maine’s life to be prolonged ; that she must 
die prematurely seems unavoidable. But 
the determination of Madame Chermidy to 
ison her is made to effect her salvation. 
iven in small doses, the arsenic Germaine 
unconsciously takes, works her entire cure. 
That this should occur involves a twofold 
improbability, first, that such a poison, if 
iven at all in order to cause death, would 
administered in doses so small as not to 
extinguish life, and, second, that it should 
restore permanent health to a person in the 
last stage of consumption. It is a fact that 
arsenic has a beneficial action on maladies 
of the chest, but its power to cure consump- 
tion is as yet unproved. M. About may claim 
the license to fin or cure his personages 
in his own way, and may even believe in 
the effects of the means employed in the fore- 
oing case, asconfidently as Dickens believes 
in the possibility of a human body being de- 
stroyed by spontaneous combustion. We 
hold, however, that a novelist who constructs 
a work, to be ended as in Germaine or Bleak 
House, shows weakness rather than strength. 
In The Old Stock there are two surprises. 
The first is the sudden attachment of the 
heroine to a man she had never seen, on 
the evening of the day when it was definite- 
ly settled that she should become the wife of 
another. A bouquet is represented as the 
cause of her conduct. The sight of this 
suddenly changed the current of her 
thoughts, and made her fall in love with its 
donor. In The Man with the Broken Ear, 
M. About makes a lady undergo an equally 
rapid transition. Léon Renaslt and Clem- 
entine are betrothed: the former, after an 
absence of three years, returns home to 
claim his bride ; the latter receives him with 
Joy, and the wedding-day is fixed. Among 
the things brought is 4 mummy, which is 
said to be that of a man who had been des- 
sicated, and who might be brought to life 
again. From the moment that Clementine 
saw this, her love for Léon cooled. In this, 
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as in the former case, a secret attraction, an 
elective affinity, is the explanation of her 
strange conduct, but in both cases the action 
leaves the same impression as the trick of a 
conjuror. We have already referred to the 
second surprise in The Old Stock, that which 
is its conclusion and its moral. When an 
author trusts for his effects to expedients of 
this kind, we are more struck with his in- 
genuity than impressed with his power. 
Allied to this are other defects, for which 
the works of M. About are notable. The 
story is encumbered with dissertations, and 
the personages are often deficient in individ- 
uality. The episodes are sometimes short 
biographies of the characters introduced, 
ail uiniiane remarks of general applica- 
tion. M. About is very fond of giving 
detailed accounts of his personages, tracing 
their lineage and detailing their achieve- 
ments. or example, in The Attorney’s 
Nose, he has to mention the character of 
one of M. L’Ambert’s seconds, who, having 
given an opinion, adhered to it. There- 
upon it is said that his reasoning, right in it- 
self, gained strength from the speaker. We - 
are informed that M. de Villemaurin, * was 
one of those gentlemen who seem to have 
been forgotten by death, in order to recall 
historical times to our degenerate days. 
The certificate of his birth made him out to 
be seventy-nine ; but, by his habits of mind 
and body, he appertained to the sixteenth 
century. He thought, spoke, and acted as 
a man who had served in the army of the 
League, and routed the Béarnese. Royal- 
ist by conviction, and an austere Catholic, 
he brought to his friendships and his hatreds 
an ardour without bounds. His courage, 
his loyalty, his uprightness, and even a cer- 
tain amount of chivalric folly, rendered him 
the admiration of the fickle youth of the 
present day. He never laughed without a 
cause, could with difficulty bear pleasantry, 
and took offence at a clever hit as a failure 
of respect to him. He was the least tole- 
rant, the’ least amiable, and the most hon- 
ourable of old men. He had accompanied 
Charles X. to Scotland after the days of 
July, but he left Holyrood at the end of a 
fortnight, because shocked to see that the 
Court of France did not take the misfortune 
seriously. He then resigned his commission, 
and cut off his moustaches, which he kept 
in a sort of casket, with the inscription, 
“My Moustaches of the Royal Guard.” 
His subordinates, officers, and soldiers, held 
him in great esteem and in great aversion. 
It was whispered about that this inflexible 
man had sent to the cells his only son, a 
young soldier of twenty-two, for an act of 
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insubordination. The boy, worthy son of 
such a father, obstinately refused to yield, 
fell ill, and died. This Brutus wept for his 
child, erected a suitable monument to him, 
which he regularly visited twice weekly, 
without forgetting this duty at any time or 
age; but he bent not beneath the load of 
hisremorse. He walked upright, with a cer- 
tain stiffness: neither years nor sorrow had 
curved his broad shoulders.’ The «story is 
not yet at an end:'we are next told how 
this Colonel married again, had children, 
and fought a duel at seventy-two; but what 
we have quoted will suffice. to show the 
fault to which we would direct attention, 
that is, writing so much merely to prove that 
when such a man as M. de Villemaurin says 
that a duel ought not to take place, his dic- 
tum should be accepted. In itself, the no- 
tice is very good, but it is misplaced. Be- 
sides, not only does it interrupt the narra- 
tive, it is so full that we wish to learn more 
details. The principal figure is for the mo- 
ment forgotten, and forgotten so entirely 
that we do not desire to meet him again. 

- At the beginning of the third volume of 
The Old Stock, the same thing occurs. 
Having to explain why Eliane met the 
Count of Mably under peculiar circum- 
stances, M. About fills many pages with a 
minute account of what had happened -to 
her since her birth. He seems to be con- 
scious of the mistake he commits in making 
the long digression, for he prefaces it with 
an argument, in the guise of an apology, 
which fills six pages. When a novelist 
thinks it necessary to defend his errors, he 
produces the effect of a lady who boasts of 
her virtue. Many other examples might be 
quoted ; indeed, the thing is so common as 
to have the appearance of being done of set 
purpose. It cannot, however, be intention- 
al on his part that his personages so greatl 
resemble himself. He speaks behind their 
masks. Maitre Pierre, for instance, although 
- he can neither read nor write, is yet made 
to tell his tale with the neatness and point of 
a Parisian journalist. The same applies to 
Herman Schulze, who relates the story of 
the King of the Mountains. He is a young 
German naturalist, and is supposed to have 
borne a part in the adventures he narrates. 
A few silly remarks are put into his mouth, 
but the reader is never under the illusion 
that such a person could have existed, for 
the contrast is too marked between his pro- 
fessed stupidity, and the heroism-and clever- 
ness which he displays. When perusing 
any of these novels, we are always remind- 
ed by something or another, that the scene 
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before us is but a puppet-show, and that M. 
About pulls the strings. 


To the incapacity for producing’ persons: 
which are not repetitions of himsedf, is at-. 
tributable his failure as a dramatist. It. is. 
even more indispensable that the personages. 

Pould have a character of 


on the stage s 
their own, than that they should essentially’ 
differ from each other in a novel. A reader: 
can pardon the want of individuality, which, 
a spectator cannot but blame. The former 
knows that he is perusing a fiction, while 
the latter, in order to be interested, must be: 
made to feel that he is beholding a passage: 
in real life. When we to the theatre, 
and see the wives of two honest shopkeep- 
ers of the middle class appear before us, 
we expect to hear conversation which is 
tinged with vulgarity, and not remarkable 
for point. Certainly we should be surprised 
if two such ladies entered, and spoke as 
follows : — 


‘ Tsabeau. — He preached well. 

‘ Guillemette. — Not remarkably. 
you say that he preached well ? 

‘ Isabeau.—I mean that he preached well, 
because he did not say too much. 

‘ Guillemette.— For my part, I think he 
preached badly, because he is too ugly. 

‘ Isabeau. — He is quite good-looking enough 
for a parson, and he said capital things. In- 
stead of declaiming, like so many others, against 
the coquetry of women, and ribbons, and crino- 
line, and jewels, he boldly dealt with the hus- 
bands, took the bull by the horns, and scolded 
the shopkeeping Don Juans, who abandon 
their families every Sunday after morning ser- 
vice, and go to Pré-Gaillard, there to dance with 
the girls and drink with the students.’ * 


How can 


The foregoing piece of dialogue is taken 
from the beginning of the comedy of Guil- 
lery, which proved a failure. It exempli- 
fies the defect upon which we are insisting, 


*The above is as literala translation as can be 
made ; our object in making it being to reader mto 
English exactly what is said in French. But, as 
such a translation, though the best when aceuracy 
is required, is yet the worst for conveying the spirit 
of a passage, we subjoin the original ; — 

‘ Tsabeau — Il a bien préché, 

‘ Guillemette. — Pas trop. Comment pouvez-vous 
dire quil a bien préché ? 

‘ Isabeau. — Je dis qu’il a bien préché, parce qu’il 
n’a arlé longtemps, 

‘ Guillemette. — Moi, je trouve qu’il a mal préche, 
parce qu’il est trop laid. 

Teabeaw. — Il est bien assez beau pour un prédi- 
cateur, et il a dit des choses excellentes. Au lieu de 
crier, comme tant d’autres, contre la coquetterie 
des femmes, et les rubans, et la crinoline, et les 
bijoux, il s’en est pris bravement & messieurs les 
maris, il a attaqué le taureau par les cornes, et il a 
gourmandé ces bourgeois verts galants qui s’ échap- 
pent de leur ménages tous les dimanches, apres 
vépres 3 aller au Pré-Gail ard, danser avec des 
demoiselles et boire avec des écoliers.’ 
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and explains the non-success of that play. 
The words used are suited to the persons, 
but the turns of the phrases are in direct 
contrast to the supposed mental capacity of 
the speakers. Some of his best tic 
scenes are to be found in his novels and 
other works. In the second volume of The 
Old Stock is an admirable scene, in which 
Count Adhémar, the speculator, gives audi- 
ence to those who have prop to make 
or favours to ask. From the following 
specimen, a fair notion may be had of its 
point and spirit. The personages present 
are Valentine, Countess of Mably, the 
Countess Adhémar and her husband. The 
first person ushered in was 


‘An old man, poverty-stricken in appearance, 
but fall of intelligence and vivacity. Adhémar 
allowed him to stand, curled his insolent little 
nose, and said to him : — 

‘You are an inventor ?” 

oc Yes, Sir.” 

‘Can you describe your affair to me in a 
couple of words ?” 

‘“Tt relates to railways, Sir; a saving of 
twenty per cent. But I shall require a full 
quarter of ap hour.” 

‘“ At the Bame time the man pulled a sort 
of packet out of his pocket. Adhémar, inter- 
rupting him, said : — 

*“ Can you leave that with me?” 

‘“Tf it were possible, Sir, I should prefer 
showing it to you.” 

*“ You do not trust me, then?” 

‘Pardon me, Sir, but I have not yet taken 

out my patent, and” — 
_ “Good evening, good evening! Confidence 
is the sinew of business. Who is next.” He 
ey ~ The old man hesitated a moment, and 
said ;”? — 

‘“Thope, Sir, that I have not ruffled you?” 

‘“A piece of paper may be crumpled but 
not a piece of steel, my good fellow.* Should 
confidence ‘return to you in walking, write to 
me from your abode.” 

‘«“Tf T had but one hundred francs, I should 
beable to take out” — 

‘“A patent? That would not be amiss. 
Go along then to Rothschild, and ask him for 
an hundred francs. He has made money this 
aernes I am almost certain he will have 

m.’’ . 

‘ The man did not see the joke, bowed with 
an air of embarrassment, and retired.’ 

_ ‘“ But,’ said Valentine, ‘ suppose the inven- 
tion were good ?” 


‘“ Charming Madam, there are no more 


good inventions; the last has been made. ra 


* There is a play upon words in this and the pre- 
ceding phrase, which cannot be reproduced in Eng- 
= as will be gathered from perusing the origi- 

‘ /espere, monsieur 

‘On 
homme,’ 


que je ne vous ai pas froissé.’ 
oisse le chiffon, jamais lacier, mon brave 
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Everything has been discovered ; so much the 
worse for the last comers.” 

*“ John showed in a young man of twenty- 
five, rather poorly clad, but nice and respecta- 
ble-looking. 

‘“ You come to ask for a situation ?” said 
Adhémar. 

‘The figure of the applicant manifested a 
childish admiration, which almost made the 
Count feel flattered. ‘Turning to the Countess 
of Mably, he said in an undertone : — 

‘“ You see, Madam, in our position, one 
must either be a physiognomist, or not meddle 
with affairs. Well now, -young man, towards 
what lofty sphere does ambition direct you?” 

«« Sir, I should like to enter as copying- 
clerk into the office of the Company. 
I thought that by preferring my request to the 
most influential among the directors ” — 

‘«“Fnough! None but fools are flattered. 
Your testimonials ¢” 

‘“ Bachelor of letters and science.” 

‘« What is that to me? Your testimonials 
for the a you request?” 

‘« ] have a mother to support, and there are 
only twelve hundred francs a-year for the two.’ 

*« Stuff. That is better than nothing. But 
be so good as to inform me, why you have 
chosen me in preference to the other members 
of the board of direction!” 

‘«“T have told yeu, Sir ; your well-known in- 
fluence, your reputation for goodness” 

‘“ That is not true. To my friends I am 
good, but not to everybody:” 

‘“Sir, you might make inquiries about 
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me?” 

‘“T have other things to do.” - 

‘“ Sir, I am certain you have but to speak 
the word, that I may get the post. & would 
cost you so little.” 

“Tt would cost me more 


than you think. 
Young man, each of us has in his pocket a 


certain amount of credit to expend. I give 
to the first comer, what will remain for the 
others? Every day of my life, my friends 
recommend this oneor that one. Suppose that 
to-morrow, an important personage — a beau- 
tiful woman, who knows ?— should come and 
solicit a situation in the office from me, would 

ou have me reply: ‘Impossible, Madam, I 
tone given awaythe place to M. Arthur or. 
. . . What is your name?” 

‘ While the patient, more and more abashed, 
nerved himself for the effort, always rather 
trying, of giving one’s name, Valentine, cutting 
him short, said : — 

““ Count Adhémar, if it needs only the re- 
commendation of a passable-looking woman to 
end the matter, I beg of you to bestow the 
lace upon this gentleman. Should you deny 
me, after what you have stated, you will insult 
me. As well tell me to my face, that I ama 
monster of ugliness.” 

‘“ Ah! Lam taken at my word. Go then, 
Sir, thank that lady and leave me your name 
and address.” 

‘ The young man was taken aback ; he almost 
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fell at Valentine’s feet. 
to Adhémar, he said : — 
‘4 mother and I, Sir, will bless your 
name ; believe that I am siacerely grateful.” ’ 
‘Adhémar drily interrupted him: ‘“ What 
would you have me do with that?— The 
next!”? 


EDMOND 
But when he returned 


Another scene where the dialogue is 
ogeky admirable, and the points are most 
effective, occurs in the work on Pro 
The subject under discussion is the budget, 
and the author’s object is to show how 
much each person contributes to the differ- 
ent items of which the totals are given. 
The author, and an officer who knows more 
about evolutions than finance, are the in- 
terlocutors. Not even Mr. Gladstone could 
render statistics more clear and attractive 
than M. About does on this occasion (P. 
303). Whoever reads the chapter will be 
tempted to exclaim, that ‘ it is as good as a 
play,’ and will assuredly prefer it to some of 
the plays of M. About. Throughout all of 
them are numbers of happy and sparklin 
sayings, which would charm us when utter 
by the author in person, but which seem 
incongruous in the mouths of his person- 
ages. In this respect M. About is like 

yden, than whom no one could write 
better English or worse plays. Like Dry- 
den, also, M. About can redeem the im- 


— of an unsuccessful drama or comedy 


y a telling preface. Some of his most 
vigorous writing and sharpest hits are to be 
found,in his prefaces to Guillery and Gaé- 
tana. 


The French are fond of repeating that 
‘misfortune is good for something.’ To M. 
About, as an author, the saying is quite 
applicable, seeing that his shortcomings 
serve to bring into stronger relief the 
merits for which he must be commended. 
Isolated portions of his works are the more 
conspicuous for their finish, because, as 
wholes, these works are faulty. An oasis, 
however beautiful, does not make the trav- 
eller love the desert, yet were it not for the 
surrounding waste, he would care less for 
the fertile spot whereon he can rest and 
recruit. It 1s some of those detached pas- 
sages which impress us with a strong sense 
of the fertility of his invention. When it 
seems impossible to add anything new to 
what has been said, a fresh phrase puts the 
whole in a different light. For example, 
when Hermann Schulze, in the King of 
the Mountains, is punished by the brigands 
for attempting to escape, there is as great 
skill displayed in varying the tortures im- 

d upon him, as was ever manifested by 
the ablest familiar of the Inquisition. So 
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too, when an explanation has to be: given 
of the steps taken to ensure the destruction 
of the colony of the Humbé: without im- 
plicating the M. Fafiaux and his asso- 
ciates. M. Mouton tells his employer that 
he began by selling to King igo a 
kind of liquor which he liked extremely, 
and then won his confidence by exhibiting 
some conjurors’ tricks. He then told : the 


gress. | King that solong as he could not make gun- 


powder grow in a field, and thaborine 
flow at command from a bottle, he would be 
the tool of the white men. Having arranged 
his affairs, and prepared to return to France, 
M. Mouton professed himself anxious 
learn whether or not the soil of igo’s 
country was fitted for the culture of gun- 
powder, and asked for a portion whereof to 
make trial. The portion he got ‘could be 
overlooked from atree. But, in order to 
seclude it as much as possible, he fenced it 
round with lofty palisades. In the enclosure 
he sowed some peas, with an air of mystery, 
being closely watched by the king from a 
branch of the tree. en plants had 
grown up, and the pods were filled, he in- 
serted a few grains of powder into each, 
and had the satisfaction of finding them dis- 
appear. Then, professing annoyance, he 
plucKed up the plants by the roots and ear- 
ried them off. On the morrow, the king 
began to cultivate a piece of land in the 
same way, only he sowed it with,gunpow- 
der. By the aid of a hollow stick, M. 
Mouton inserted peas in the ground, which 
germinated and sprang up, to the undis- 
guised joy of the king, who was now satis- 
fied that he was as a magician as the 
French. Then, taking a bottle and attach- 
ing to it a flexible tube communicating with 
a cask of thaborine, M. Mouton told the 
king to bring all his utensils,,so that he 
might fill them with the divine liquor. When 
he said ‘ Flow,’ the stream issuéd from the 
bottle. The same thing happened when the 
king repeated the magic word. In his 
presence, and despite his urgent entreaties 
and liberal offers, the bottle was packed up 
and then taken to the French Consulate. 
As soon as he saw it deposited there, the 
king ceased to beg for it. M. Mouton 
started for France, and there heard that 
King Mamaligo had attacked the Consul- 
ate, and massacred every white) person, save 
one who escaped by swimming. 

Even in simple outline, the skilfulness of 
the foregoing device is manifest. “When to 
that are added the full details and rich col- 
ours with which the picture is filled, the 
effect is most striking. And here it is that 
M About’s greatest talent comes into play. 
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muity in discovering novel expedients 
tone advance por same pare 
result will not suffice even to ise °& 
reader, unless the writer's -_ be p a 
and appropriate to the subject in han 
To every writer, but more especially toa 
novelist, the power of writing well is a coun- 
terbalance to most imperfeetions. A mas- 
ter of style, like the master of colouring, 
will never lack.an audience, whatever be 
the subject he discusses, or the manner in 
which he treats it. It may be true, as ‘Sir 
Joshua Reynolds held, that industry will 
supply the place of i but industry 
alone will fail to make a man capable of 
clothing his thoughts in words, so as to make 
every reader admire the thoughts more for 
the sake of their garb than for their beauty. 
Were ee eg then we should never 
tire of ing, for their style alone, the 
works of such proficients in the mechanism 
of composition as Johnson and Junius and 
Macaulay. Perhaps none of these writers 
ever penned a sentence without scrupulously 
determining beforehand the precise value 
of every word in it. Everything that arti- 
fice could do, they employed. They never 
were careless ; they seldom blundered. As 
— of style, their writings are the 
most finished, yet artificial, in our literature. 
Quite as attentive to the minutie of sen- 
tences was Addison, more heedless was 
Goldsmith, perfectly indifferent were De- 
foeand Swift. Why is it that a page of the 
Spectator, the Citizen of the World, Robin- 
son Crusoe, or Gulliver’s Travels, exercises 
a fascination alike over the critical and the 
untutored reader, infinitely greater than 
a page from the Rambler, the Letters, or 
the History of England? In the ong case 
the reader is charmed, he knows not why ; 
in the other he can perceive that the effect 
is produced by the antithetical sentences, 
the apposite illustrations, the fitting and 
pungent epithets. The author who, writ- 
ing naturally, produces an irresistible im- 
pression, never ceases to be admired. The 
sentences of Addison and Goldsmith please 
us as greatly as they pleased our forefa- 
thers. When Johnson and Junius and 
Macaulay first appeared as authors, the ad- 
miration for their methods of composition 
was unbounded. Who is now blind to their 
shortcomings ? Who would now venture 
to cite their writings as masterpieces with- 
out ~~ and models it were hopeless to 


Now, we cannot convey a better notion 


of M. About’s rank as a master of style 
than by likening him to Goldsmith. » He 





is always easy and natural, and always able 
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to present old or everyday ideas as new- 
comers, whose acquaintance we are de- 
lighted to make. There is none of that 
mannerism in his writings which character- 
izes those of Michelet and Carlyle, and of 
which we so soon weary. Unable to deny 
the picturesqueness of the styles of these 
writers, and sensible that they exert them- 
selves to please, while impressing their opin- 
ions upon us, we are yet unable to forget 
the factitious character of the intellectual 
feast set before us. It is as if we were 
bidden to a banquet, and ordered to be 
happy. In such a case, we are conscious 
that a day has been appointed for pleasure, 
and everything collected that can promote 
mirth, yet, because we are bound to enjoy 
ourselves, we are at heart most sad. Pleas- 
ure must come unawares in order to be 
heartily welcomed. _ Now, the pages of M. 
About are filled with constant and most 
enjoyable surprises. When least expected, 
an illusion is introduced at which we can- 
not help smiling, or a sentence turned so as 
to excite our admiration. The best test 
of the goodness of M. About’s style is the - 
impossibility of quoting detached passages 
which give an adequate notion of it. Some 
writers excel in producing sentences, which, 
taken apart, are very pretty, but considered 
in the mass, are too dazzling. A single 
spangle is a bright little object ; but a dress 
covered with spangles charms little children 
only. Without exception, Voltaire is the 
most consummate of 
have written so much in any language. 
His works occupy many shelves in a large 
bookcase, and would form an entire libra 
for an ordinary’house. Yet how few of his 
sentences are current when compared with 
the millions he penned! The reason is that 
he set himself not to manufacture — 
but to compose books. Separate his sen- 
tences from the context, and they seem 
lame. Read them as he meant them to be 
read, and they seem perfect. One day a 
lady asked how he had acquired the knack 
of forming such exquisite sentences; his 
reply was that he had never in his life stu- 
died how to frame a sentence with the view 
to produce an effect. We believe that were 
the samp question put to M. About, he could 
conscientiously give the same answer. 
When we uphold the importance of a 
natural style, we do not mean that whoever 
commits to paper the thoughts which pass 
through his mind must necessarily write in 
such a way as to command attention. If 
there be nothing more charming than the 
unrestrained outpourings of a lettered and 
original mind, certainly the most obnoxious 
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rench writers. Few ~ 
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-of experiences is the confident babble of 
an addle-brained fool. Very few persons 
think aloud without showing their empti- 
ness. Those who are qualified to say some- 
thing well, and boldly say it without reserve 
or false modesty, are delightful companions. 
They are listened to as much for the sound- 
ness of their judgment as for the neatness 
of their expressions. Because gifted with 
good sense, as well as capable of adorning 
whatever he touches, M. About retains the 
confidence of the readers who have been 
attracted by the graces of his manner. He 
is a friend of novelty, but a foe to chimeras. 
Unless an invention benefit the human 
race, he will denounce it. Let its utility be 
proved, and he will laud it to the skies. Ani- 
mated with the desire to increase the amount 
of cultivated land in France, he wrote his nov- 
el, Maitre Pierre, and thereby helped to dis- 
seminate opinions which others had la- 
boured, but in vain, to render popular. 
His dislike to the Papacy is referrable to 
his desire to rid the Romans of a Govern- 
ment which hinders them from being indus- 
trious. His denunciation of modern Greece 
was chiefly inspired by his detestation of the 
Bavarian who then misgoverned that coun- 
. Having seen that the poorer inhabit- 
ants of France are subjected to great priva- 
tions, he sought out a remedy, and advo- 
cated a change in the system of agriculture. 
Being convinced that the more workers 
there are, the happier the mass will be, he 
wrote his work on Progress, and inculcated 
that to labour was the duty of the rich as 
of the poor. Knowing from experience 
that the demand for the necessaries of life, 
being in excess of the supply, has increased 
their price, he devoted himself first to 
studying the new system of fish-culture, 
then carrying it into practical operation, 
and lastly, making the subject intelligible 
and interesting to all in an elaborate essay, 
wherein he proved the ease of largely in- 
——— supply of nourishing food, and 
urged that this should be done without ap- 
plying for aid from the State.* Finally, 
thinking it expedient that the working 
‘classes should both ‘be rendered provident, 
and secured against the accidents to which 
they are liable, he wrote a pamghlet in 
which the arguments in favour of life-in- 
surance were put in such a manner as to 
insure assent, and lead to the desired result. 
All of these things testify that he is en- 
dowed with a practical spirit. Indeed, in 
the cast of his mind he resembles an Eng- 
lishman. He prefers to regard all questions 
from a utilitarian point of view, making 
* See La Culture des Kaux in Causeries, p. 212. 
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the sum of nereinee the measure A ag 
fection ; caring little for the beautiful, if 
it be antagonistic to the useful. The 
poet sees in a lovely piece of scenery 
something which is worthy of admiration 
for its own sake. That which gives him 
gratification may be either the source of 
injury, or a monument of desolation, —a 
8 t lagoon, an uncultivated plain, or a 
city in ruins. The practical man might 
admit the beauty of the prospect, but he 
would bitterly deplore the causes which 
had rendered it attractive, and he would de- 
sire toremove them. M. About would pro- 
pe to drain the marsh, till the plain, re- 
uild the city. He is sensible of the pic- 
turesqueness of the swamp which bears 
the name of Marathon; but he maintains 
that the spot would be the more sacred 
were it less pestilential. He delights in 
the bright sun and clear sky of Greece, but 
he laments that a country so hallowed with 
memories should be destitute of well-made 
roads. He thinks the dress of its people 
very striking, but he would love the Greeks 
better did they love labour more. It 
is the exception for him to indulge in de- 
scription of the kind of which common- 
place men are so fond, and which gives them 
an opportunity for displaying the feelings 
which they are expected to entertain, ra 
ther than those which really animate them. 
But, that he can depict a piece of scenery 
truthfully and beautifully, the following 
short passage will testify : — 


‘ It is in spring that Attica is to be seen in all 
its splendour ; when the anemones, as tall as 
the tulips of our gardens, mingle and vary their 
brilliant colours; when the s, descending 
from ymettus, hum among the asphodels ; when 
the thrushes sing in the olive-trees ; when the 
youn leafage has not yet received its first coat 
ing of dust; when the grass, which disappears 
towards the end of May, springs thick and green 
wherever there is a handful of earth; and when 
the large barley-stalks, interspersed with flowers ; 
wave in the sea-breeze. A bright and sparkling 
light illumines the earth, and enables the ima- 
gination to picture the radiance with which the 
herves are clothed in the Elysian Fields. So pure 
and transparent is the air, that it seems as if we 
could touch the far distant mountains by stretch- 
ing out our hands; and so faithfully does it 
transmit every sound, that the sheep-bells may 
be heard at the distance of half a league, and 
the scream of the mighty eagles lost to our view 
in the immensity of the sky.’ * 


It is not then the power, but the purpose, 
which hindered him from writing a senti- 
mental description of the Landes of the 


* La Gréce Contemporaine, pp. 9-10. 
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Gironde, in place of Maitre Pierre, which is 
really a treatise on agriculture. There is as 
muc try in the aspect of that immense 
tract Jauee as in the heaths of Scotland. 
The point of view makes all the difference. 
When Mr. Bright laments that so many 
acres of Scottish soil should remain desolate, 
in order that grouse and deer might multi- 
ply, he does so because the commercial or 
material question is the first consideration 
with him. In like manner M. About would 
convert the Landes from an unrivalled hunt- 
ing-ground into a blooming garden. He 
holds that a country cannot flourish if men 
decay, the wellbeing of the whole being more 
important in his eyes than the luxury of the 
few. For the like reasons he advocates the 
pleasures of a country over a town life. Not 
merely does he maintain that to live in the 
country is better for the health, but also that 
if the richer class were more widely scat- 
tered, wealth being thereby distributed over 
a wider area, the country population would 
be raised in the social scale. Unlike his 
brethren in France, he never bemoans the 
lot of those who are obliged to quit Paris; 
on the contrary, when Gerard Bonnevelle, 
in Madelon, is banished to Frauenbourg, he 
shows that his lot is not unenviable, and he 
makes the enforced retirement of the Count 
and Countess of Mably from the best Pari- 
sian society to the narrow circle of a country 
village become the cause of their ultimate 
—_—— 

he combination of wit as genuine as M. 
About’s with a spirit so practical as his we 
very seldom meet with. Many of his con- 
temporaries surpass him in the power of 
analysing human motives, and weaving a 
romance out of the play of passion. Others 
surpass him again in the minuteness with 
which they can reproduce, as in a photo- 
graph, every lineament of a visage and every 
crease in a dress. But few can rival him in 
the intensity of his desire to be the useful 
teacher of those who are attracted to his 
works for amusement. His failing is to be 
over-violent in his denunciations of the 
things and persons he abominates, for, while 
this impresses the superficial reader in his 
favor, it repels the better-informed and the 
less impulsive. *His book on the ‘ Roman 
Question ’ would have had few readers had 
its tone been more measured, but it would 
have made many more converts. 

That he should be so lively without being 
vulgar, so versatile yet so frequently success- 
ful, may be explained by the thoroughness 
with which he masters every topic he discuss- 
es. His knowledge has the stamp of home 
production, When he borrows ideas from 
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others he re-mints and gives them forth much 
improved by the process. His mind is a lens 
which colours what through, and not 
a mirror which reflects what is placed before 
it. His wit is not forced, nor is there any- 
thing recondite in his allusions. He writes 
for the general public, not for the library of 
the student. e readers of his books can 
never complain of being puzzled or fatigued. 
Limpid as a stream flowing over a bed of 
sand, his diction can be enjoyed by all. In 
order to define his wit, we must employ the 
happy phrase of the writer who said that, 
like ths wit of Moliére and Voltaire, “ it is 
but common sense sharpened till it shines.” 

When M. About’s first book was published 

he was about twenty-five yearsof age. Ten 
ears have elapsed since then. During the 
interval, he has given to the world upwards 
of twenty volumes, as well as a multitude of 
essays and articles which have not been re- 
printed. At the outset, it was feared that a 
writer so sparkling would soon exhaust his 
resources, and sink into a mediocrity; that, 
like a pile of wood when ignited, the blaze 
would be great, but the heat very trifling, 
and its duration very short. Those who 
formed these anticipations argued with ap- 
arent justice; experience, however, has 
lied their prognostics. His last produc- 
tions are as brilliant as was his first ; although 
his writing is now more matured and fuller 
in flavour, yet in character it is still original 
and unrivalled. Where so many rich har- 
vests have been reaped, without any deteri- 
oration in the produce, we may fairly look 
_ other crops equally abundant and valu- 
able. 

However, as the functions of the critic 
differ from those of the prophet, we must 
refrain from forecasting the future, and from 
indulging in speculations which may never 
be realized. Butof this we are certain: M. 
About has yet to write the book which shall 
immortalize his name. In nearly every 
branch of literature he has done something, 
and he has been applauded in most of the 
parts he has essayed. His indisputable tal- 
ents have conquered for him the admiration 
alike of the ignorant and the discerning ; his 
successes have drawn upon him both the envy 
and animadversion of many, who, starting 
from the same point, have failed to reach the 

al. Energies and abilities like his, must, 
if properly directed, serve to carry him much 
further than he has yet gone. Indeed, 
he has distinguished himself so conspicu- 
ously, that, in order to merit the reputation 
he has obtained, he must press onwards and 
reach a still higher pinnacle of excellence 
By his contemporaries in France his name is 
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PROFESSOR H. D. ROGERS. 


held in honour, but he will not have justified 
the good opinions of his admirers until his| headed and infallib 
name shall have become an household word 
‘ throughout the world. His ambition is evi-| 


their works the — of that many- 

e judge called Posterity, 
and to whom the mere p ct of success is 
the sole recompense for their lives of toil, 


dently great ; his gifts are very rare. Among few are better qualified to compete than M. 
the thousands now struggling to merit by! Edmond. About. 





Proressor H. D. Rocrrs. — Died in Glas- 
few Scotland, on the 29th day of May last, 

enry Darwin Rogers, regius professor of 
geology and natural history in the University 
of Glasgow, to which post he was appointed in 
1857. He was born in Philadelphia in the year 
1809, was early appointed professor of physical 
sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., 
and aftetwards professor of geology in the 
University of Pennsylvania. any years of 
faithful and intelligent industry were devoted 
by him to a geological survey of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and his final report on the geolo- 
gy of that State, in two large quarto volumes, 
with numerous drawings and illustrations, and 
an atlas of geological maps, is recognized as a 
work of great thoroughness and originality, 
especially in the departments of structural and 
dynamic geology. At an earlier period of his 
life he published a report on the geology of 
New Jersey, with a geological map. He con- 
tributed many important papers on geology 
and other departments of science to the Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, 
the Boston Society of Natural History, the 


. 


American Association of Science, the British | 


Association of Science, the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of science, the American Journal of 
Science, and the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal, of which last he was one of the 
editors, Professor Rogers had uncommon 
pa as an expositor of science and a public 
lecturer upon scientific subjects. His style, 
written and spoken, was singularly clear and 
graceful, his language was easy and flowing, 
his power of illustration was remarkable, and 
his manner earnest, prepossessing and scholar- 
ly. For some years previous to his appoint- 
ment as professor in mba he lived in Bos- 
ton, and made numerous and warm friends by 
his amiable manners and pleasing and instruc- 
tive conversation. His range of reading had 
been quite extensive, and there were few sub- 
jects discussed among cultivated persons in 
which he was not qualified to take an intelligent 





art. He had been for many years in delicate 

ealth. He spent the last winter, with his fam- 
ily, here in Boston, and his friends noticed 
with pain the changes which illness, more than 
time, had produced in his countenance and per- 
son, but they did not anticipate that the time of 
his departure was so near at hand. Dying in 
a foreign land, away from his family and kin- 
dred, it is a consolation to reflect that his last 
hours were watched over and soothed by affec- 
tionate care, and that his death called forth the 
strongest testimonials of regard and sorrow, 
and was mourned as a loss to science not easily 
repaired. — Datly Advertiser. 


Mr. GuapsTone may be comforted. When 
coal fails we can still take refuge in petroleum. 
A boiler made at Woolwich to test the practica- 
bility of burning the oil for steam purposes 
has been tried; and the result is pronounced 
exceedingly satisfactory. There were tubes 
for superheating the steam and consuming the 
smoke; and nothing seemed to need alteration 
except the size of the boiler. The fires were 
kept up so easily that the stoker was quite at 
adiscount. Other people besides enthusiasts 
in oil talk of petroleum as certain to come soon 
into general use for marine and other engines. 
It would seem that oil is more plentiful in the 
world than coal, it occupies a smaller space, 
and it burns without leaving any waste in the 
way of cinders or ashes. There appears no 
reason why it should not be really much cheap- 
er as a steam generator than toal. €an it be 
used in blast furnaces? Can they, that is, be 
so modified as to admit of its being used? We 
know how our iron is damaged by the use of 
coal. Would petroleum-smelted iron (suppos- 
ing iron can be smelted by such an agent) be 
free from the defects which at present make 
our! own so much inferior to the Swedish 
metal ? — Press. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A VISITOR CALLS AT ONGAR PARK. 


It will be remembered that Harry Claver- 
ing, on returning one evening to his lodg- 
ings in Bloomsbury Square, had been muc 
astonished at finding there the card of Count 
Pateroff, a man of whom he had only heard, 
up to that moment, as the friend of the late 
Lord ~ $F At first he had been very 
angry with Lady. Ongar, thinking that she 
and this count were in some league together, 
some league of which he would greatly dis- 
approve ; but his aneet had given place to a 
new interest when he learned direct from 
herself that she had not seen the count, and 
that she was simply anxious that he, as her 
friend, should have an interview with the 
man. He had then become very eager in 
the matter, offering to subject himself to any 
amount of inconvenience so that he might 
effect that which Lady Ongar asked of him. 
He was not, however, called upon to endure 
any special trouble or expense, as he heard 
nothing more from Count Pateroff till he 
had been back in London for two or three 
weeks. 

Lady Ongar’s statement to him had been 
quite true. It had been even more than 
true ; for when she had written she had not 
even heard directly from the count. She 


had learned by letter from another person 
that Count Pateroff was in London, and 
had then communicated the fact to her friend. 
This other person was a sister of the 
count’s, who was now living in London, one 


Madame nage Gordeloup, 


—a lady whom Harry had found sitting in 
Lady Ongar’s room when last he had seen 
her in Bolton Street. He had not then 
heard her name; nor was he aware then, 
or for some time subsequently, that Count 
Pateroff had any relative in London. 

Lady Ongar had been a fortnight in the 
country before she received Madame Gorde- 
loup’s letter. In that letter the sister had 
declared herself to be most anxious that her 
brother should see Lady Ongar. The letter 
had been in French, and had been very elo- 
quent, —more eloquent in its cause than any 
letter with the same object could have been 
if written by an English woman in English ; 
and the eloquence was less offensive than it 
might, under all concurrent circumstances, 
have been had it reached Lady Ongar in En- 
glish, The reader must not, however, sup- 
pose that the letter contained a word that 
was intended to support a lover’s suit. It 
Was very far indlesd from that, and spoke of 
the count simply as a friend; but its elo- 





quence went to show that nothing that had 
passed should be construed by Lady Ongar 
as offering any bar to a fair friendship. ~ 
What the world said!— Bah! Did not she 
know, —she, Sophie, — and didn’t her friend 
know,—her friend Julie,—that the world 
was 4 great liar? Was it not even now 
telling wicked venomous lies about her friend 
Julie? Why mind what the world said, 
seeing that the world could not be brought 
to speak one word of truth? The world 
indeed! Bah! 

But Lady Ongar, though she was not as 
yet more than half as old as Madame Gor- 
deloup, knew what she was about almost as 
well as that lady knew what Sophie Gorde- 
loup was doing. ag Ongar had known 
the count’s sister in France and Italy, hav- 
ing seen much of her in one of those sudden 
intimacies to which English people are sub- 
ject when abroad; and she had been glad 
to see Madame Gordeloup in London,— 
much more glad than she would have been 
had she been received there on her return 
by a crowd of loving native friends. But 
not on that account was she prepared to 
shape her conduct in accordance with her 
friend Sophie’s advice, and especially not so 
when that advice had reference to Sophie’s 
brother. She had, therefore, said very little 
in return to the lady’s eloquence, answering 
the letter on that matter very vaguely ; but, 
having a purpose of her own, had begged 
that Count Pateroff might be asked to call 
upon Harry Clavering. Count Pateroff did 
not feel himself to care very much about 
Harry Clavering, but wishing to do as he 
was bidden, did leave his card in Blooms- 
bury Square. 

And why was Lady Ongar anxious that 
the young man who was her friend should 
see the man who had been her husband’s 
friend, and whose name had been mixed 
with her own in so grievous amanner ? She 
had called Harry her friend, and it might 
be that she desired to give this friend every 
possible means of testing the truth of that 
story which she herself had told. The reader, 
perhaps, will hardly have believed in Lady 
Ongar’s friendship ;— will, perhaps, have be- 
lieved neither the friendship nor the story. 
If so, the reader will have done her wrong, 
and will not have read her character aright. 
The woman was not heartless because she 
had once, in one great epoch of her life, 
betrayed her own heart; nor was she alto- 
gether false because she had once lied; nor 
altogether vile, because she had once taught 
herself that, for such an one as her, riches 
were a necessity. It. might be that the 
punishment of her sin could meet with no 
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remission in this world, but not on that 
account should it be presumed that there 
was no place for repentance left to her. 

As she walked alone through the shrub- 
beries at Ongar Park she thought much of 
those other paths at Clavering, and of. the 
walks in which she had not been alone; and 
she thought of that interview in the garden 
when she’ had explained to Harry, — as she 
had then thought so successfully, — that they 
two, each being poor, were not fit to love 
and each other. She had brooded 
over all that, too, during the long hours of 
her sad journey home to England. She 
was thinking of it still when she had met 
him, and had been so cold to him on the 
= of the railway station, when she 

ad sent him away angry because she had 
seemed to slight him. She had thought of 
it as she had sat in her London room, tell- 
ing him the terrible tale of her married life, 
while her eyes were fixed on his and her 
head was resting on herhands. Even then, 
at that moment, she was asking herself 
whether he believed her story, or whether, 
within his breast, he was saying that she was 
vile and false. She knew that she had been 
false to him, and that he must have despised 
her when, with her easy philosophy, she had 
made the best of her own mercenary perfidy. 
He had called her a jilt to her face, and she 
had been able to receive the accusation with 
asmile. Would he now call her something 
worse, and with a louder voice, within his 
own bosom? And if she could convince 
him that to that accusation she was not fair- 
ly subject, might the old thing come back 
again? Would he walk with her again, and 
look into her eyes as though he only wanted 
her commands to show himself ready to be 
her slave? She wasa widow, and had seen 
many things, but even now she had not 
reached her six-and-twentieth year. 

The apples at her rich country-seat had 
quickly become ashes between her teeth, but 
something of the juice of the fruit might 
yet reach her palate if he would come and 
sit with her at the table. As she complained 
to herself of the coldness of the -world, she 
thought that she would not care how cold 
might be all the world if there might be 
but one whom she could love, and who would 
love her. And him she had loved. Tohim, 
in old days, — in days which now seemed to 
her to be very old, —she had made confes- 
sion of her love. Old as were those days, 
it could not be but he should still remember 
them. She had loved him, and him only. 
To none other had she ever pretended love. 


From none other had love been offered to | try 


her. Between her and that wretched being 
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to whom she had sold herself, who had been 
half dead before she had seen him, there 
had been no pretence of love. But Harry 
Clavering she had loved. Harry Clavering 
was a man, with all those qualities which she 
valued, and also with those foibles which 
saved him from being too perfect for so slight 
a creature as herself. ry had been 
offended to the quick, and had called her a 
jilt; but yet it might be possible that he 
would return to her. 

It should not be supposed that since her 
return to England she had had one settled, 
definite object before her eyes with regard to 
this renewal of her love. There had been 
times in which she had thought she would go 
on with the life which she had prepared for 
herself, and that she would make herself con- 
tented, ifnot happy with the price which had . 
been paid her. And there were other times, 
in which her spirits sank low within her, and 
she told herself that no contentment was 
any longer possible to her. She looked at 
herself in the glass, and found herself to be 
old and haggard. Harry, she said, was 
the last man in the world to sell himself for 
wealth, when there was no love remaining. 
Harry would never do as she had done wit 
herself! ‘Not for all the wealth that woman 
ever inherited,—so she told herself, — 
would he link himself to one who had made 
herself vile and tainted among women! In 
this, I think, she did him no more than jus- 
tice, though it may be that in some other 
matters she rated his character too highly. 
Of Florence Burton she had as yet heard 
nothing, though had she heard of her, it may 
well be that she would not on that account 
have desisted. Such being her thoughts 
and her hopes, she had written to Harry, 
begging him to see this man who had follow- 
ed ~ —she knew not why, — from Italy; 
and had told the sister simply that she could 
not do as she was asked, because she was 
away from London, alone in a country 
house. © 

And quite alone she was sitting one morn- 
ing, counting up her misery, feeling that the 
apples were, in truth, ashes, when a servant 
came to her, telling her that there was a 

ntleman in the hall desirous of seeing 

er. The man had the visitor’s card in his 
hand, but before she could read the name, 
the blood had mounted into her face as she 


told herself that it was Harry Clavering. 
There was joy for a moment at her heart; 
but she must not show it, — not as yet. She 
had been but four months a widow, and 
he should not have come to her in the coun- 


She must see him and in some way 
make him understand this, — but she would 
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be very gentle with him. Then her eye fell 
upon the card, and she saw, with grievous 
disappointment, that it bore the name of, 
Count Pateroff. No;—sbe was not going to 
be caught that way. Let the result be what 
it might, she would, not let Sophie Gorde- 
loup, or Sophie’s brother, get the better of 
her by such a ruse asthat! ‘* Tell the gen- 
tleman, with my compliments,” she said, as 
she handed back the card, “ that I regret it 
greatly, but I can see no one now.” Then 
the servant went away, and she sat wonder- 
ing whether the count would be able to make 
his way into her presence. She felt rather 
than knew that she had some reason to fear 
him. All that had been told of him and of 
her had been false. ‘No accusation brought 
against her had contained one spark of truth. 
But there had been things between Lord 
Ongar and this man which she would not 
care to have told openly in England. And 
though, in his conduct to her, he had been 
customarily courteous, and on one occasion 
had been generous, still she feared him. She 
would mych rather that he should have re- 
mained in Italy. And though, when all 
alone in Bolton Street, she had in her deso- 
lation welcomed his sister Sophie, she would 
have preferred that Sophie should not have 
come to her, claiming to renew their friend- 
ship. But with the count she would hold 
no communion now, even though he should 
find his way into the room. 

A few minutes passed before the servant 
returned, and then he brought a note with 
him. As the door dguned ake Ongar rose, 
ready to leave the room by another passage ; 
but she took the note and read it. It was 
as follows : — “ I cannot understand why you 
should refuse to see me, and I feel aggrieved. 
My present purpose is to say a few words 
to you on private matters connected with 
aa that belonged to Lord Ongar. I still 

ope that you will admitme.— P.” Having 
read these words while standing, she made 
an effort to think what might * the best 
course for her to follow. Asfor Lord Ongar’s 
papers, she did not believe in the plea. ‘ies 
Ongar could have had no papers interesting 
to her in such a manner as to make her de- 
sirous of seeing this man or of hearing of 
them in private. Lord Ongar, though she 
had nursed him to the hour of his death, 
earning her price, had been her bitterest 
enemy ; and though there had been some- 
iting about this count that she had , 
she had known him to be a man of intrigue, 
and afraid of no falsehoods in his intrigues, 
—a dangerous man, who might perhaps now 
and agaia do a generous thing, but one who 





would expect payment for his generosity. 


Besides, had he not been named openly as her 
lover? She wrote to him, therefore, as fol- . 
lows: — “ Lady Ongar presents her compli- 
ments to Count Pateroff, and finds it to be 
out of her power to see him at present.” 
This answer the visitor took and walked 
away from the front door without showing 
any disgust to the servant, either by his de- 
meanour or in his countenance. On that 
evening she received from him a long letter, 
written at the neighboring inn, expostulat- 
ing with her as to her conduct towards him, 
and saying in the last line, that it was “ im- 
meat now that they should be strangers 
to each other.” ‘Impossible, that we should 
be_ strangers,” she said almost out loud. 
“ Why impossible ? I know no such impos- 
sibility.” After that she carefully, burned 
both the letter and the note. 

She remained at Ongar Park something 
over six weeks, and then, about the begin- 
ning of May, she went back to London. No 
one had been to see her, except Mr. Sturm, 
the clergyman of the parish ; and he, though 
something almost approaching to an intima- 
cy had sprung up between them, had never 
yet spoken to her of his wife. She was not 
quite sure whether her rank might not deter 
him, — whether under such circumstances as 
those now in question, the ordinary social 
rules were not ordinarily broken, — whether 
a countess should not call on a clergyman’s 
wife first, although the countess might be 
the stranger; but she did not dare to do as 
she would have done, had no blight attached 
itself to her name. She gave, therefore, no 
hint; she said no” word of Mrs. Sturm, 
though her heart was longing for a kind word 
from somé woman’s mouth. But she allowed 
herself to feel no anger against the husband, * 
and went through her parish work, thanking 
him for his assistance. 

Of Mr. Giles she had seen very little, and 
since her misfortune with Enoch Gubby, she 
had made no further attempt to interfere 
with the wages of the persofs employed. 
Into the houses of some of the poor she had 
made her way, but she fancied that they 
were not glad to see her. They might, per- 
— have all heard of her reputation, and 
Gubby’s daughter may have congratulated 
herself that there was another in the parish 
as bad as herself, or perhaps, happily, worse. 
The owner of all the wealth around. strove 
to make Mrs. Button become a messenger of 
charity between herself and some of the 
poor; but Mrs. Button altogether declined 
the employment, although, as her mistress 
had ascertained, she herself performed her 
own little missions of charity with zeal. 
Before the fortnight was over, Lady Ongar 
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was sick of her house and her park, utterly 

.disregardful of her horses and oxen, and un- 
niindiul even of the pleasant stream which 
in these spring days rippled softly at the 
bottom of ber ens. 

She had undertaken to be back in Lon- 
don early in May, by appointment with her 
lawyer, and had unfortunately communicat- 
ed the fact to Madame Gordeloup. Four or 
five days before she was due in Bolton 

‘ Street, her mindful Sophie, with unerring 
memory, wrote to her, declaring her readi- 
ness to do all and anything that the most 
diligent friendship could prompt. Should 
she meet her dear Julie at the station in 
London ? Should she bring any special 
carriage? Should she order any special 
dinner in Bolton Street? She herself 
would of course come to Bolton Street, if 
not allowed to be present at the station. It 
was still chilly in the evenings, and she 
would have fires lit. Might she suggest a 
roast fowl and some bread sauce, and per- 
haps a sweetbread, — and just one glass of 
champagne? And might’ she share the 
banquet? There was not a word in the 
note about the too obtrusive brother, either 
as to the offence committed by him, or the 
offence felt by him. 

The little Franco-Polish woman was there | 
in Bolton Street, of course,— for Lady On- 

ar had not dared to refuse her. A little, 


ry, bright woman she was, with quigk eyes, 


and thin lips, and small nose, and mean 
forehead, and scanty hair drawn back quite 
tightly from her face and head; very dry, 
but still almost pretty with her quickness 
and brightness. She was fifty, was Sophie 
Gordeloup, but she had so managed her 
years that she was as active on her limbs as 
most women are at twenty-five. And the 
chicken and the bread-sauce, and the sweet- 
bread, and the champagne were there, all 
very good of their kind; for Sophie Gorde- 
loup liked such things to be good, and knew 
how to indulgeeher own appetite, and coax 
that of another person. 

Some little satisfaction Lady Ongar re- 
ceived from the fact that she was not alone ; 
but the satisfaction was not satisfactory. 
When Sophie had left her at ten o'clock, 
running off by herself to her lodgings in 
Mount Street, Lady Ongar, after but one 
moment's thought, sat down and wrote a 
note to Harry Ciavesing, 

“Dear Harry, —1 am back in town. 
Pray come and see me to-morrow evening. 

Yours ever, 


“J. 0.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
« COUNT PATEROFF AND HIS SISTER. 


AFTER an interval of some weeks, dur- 
ing which Harry had been down at Claver- 
ing and had returned again to his :work at 
the Adelphi, Count Pateroff called again in 
Bloomsbury Square ;— but Harry was at 
Mr. Beilby’s office. Harry at once re- 
turned the count’s visit at the address given 
in Mount Street. Madame was at home, 
said the servant-girl, from which Harry was 
led to suppose that the count was a married 
man; but Harry felt that he had no right 
to intrude upon madame, so he simply left 
his card. Wishing, however, really to have 
this interview, and having been lately elect- 
ed at a club of which he was rather proud, 
he wrote to the count asking him to dine 
with him at the Beaufort. He explained 
that there was a stranger’s room, — which 
Pateroff knew very well, having often 
dined at the Beaufort,—and said some- 
thing as to a private little dinner fpr two, 
thereby apologizing for proposing to the 
count to dine without other guests, Pater- 
off accepted the invitation, and Harry, 
never having done such a thing before, 
ordered his dinner with much nervousness. 

The count was punctual, and the two 
men introdueed themselves. Harry had 
expected to see a handsome foreigner, with 
black hair, polished whiskers, and probably 
a hook nose, — forty years of age or there- 
abouts, but so got up as to look not much 
more than thirty. But his guest was by no 
means a man of that stamp. Excepting 
that the count’s age was altogether uncer 
tain, no correctness of guess on that matter 
being possible by means of his appearance, 
Harry’s preconceived notion was wrong in 
every point. He was a fair man, with a 
broad fair face, and very light blue eyes; 
his forehead was low, but broad; he wore 
no whiskers, but bore on his lip a heavy 
moustache which was not grey, but perfect- 
ly white— white it was with years of 
course, but yet it gave no sign of age to his 
face. He was well made, active, and some- 
what broad in the shoulders, though rather 
below the middle height. But for a cer 
tain ease of manner which he 
accompanied by something of restlessness 
in his eye, any one would have taken him 
for an Englishman. And his speech hardly 
betrayed th&t he was not English. Harry, 
knowing that he was a foreigner, noticed 
now and again some little acquired distinc 
ness of speech which is hardly natuyal to 4 
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native ; but otherwise there was nothing in 
his tongue to betray him. 

“Tam that you should have had so 
much trouble,” he said, shaking hands with 
Harry. Clavering declared that he had in- 
curred no trouble, and declared also that he 
would be only too ha by to have taken any 
trouble in obeying abe est from his friend 
Lady Ongar. Had he been a Pole as was 
the count, he would not have forgotten to 
add that he would have been equally willing 
to exert himself with the view of making 
the count’s acquaintance ; but being simply 
a young Englishman, he was much too awk- 
ward for any such courtesy as that. The 
count observed the omission, smiled, and 
bowed. Then he spoke of the weather, and 
said that London was a magnificent city. 
Oh, yes, he knew London well,— had 
known it these twenty years ;— had been 
for fifteen years a member of the Travel- 
lers’;— he liked everything English, ex- 
cept hunting. English hunting he had found 
to be dull work. Bat he liked shooting for 
an hour or two. He could not rival, he 
said, the intense energy of an Englishman, 
who would work all day with his guns hard- 
er than ploughmen with their ploughs. 
Englishmen sported, he said, as though 
more than their bread,—as though their 
honour, their wives, their souls, depended 
on it. It was very fine! He often wished 
that he was an Englishman. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

was very anxious to commence a 
conversation about Lady Ongar, but he did 
not know how at first to introduce her name. 
Count Pateroff had come to him at Lady 
Ongar’s request, and therefore, as he 
thought, the count should have been the 
first to mention her. But the count seemed 
to be enjoying his dinner without any 
thought either of Lady Ongar or of her 
late husband. At this time he had been 
down to Ongar Park, on that mission which 
had been, as we know, futile; but he said 
no word of that to H He seemed to 
enoy his dinner thoroughly, and made him- 
self very agreeable. When the wine was 
discussed he told Harry that a certain vin- 
tage of Moselle was very famous at the 
Beaufort. Harry ordered the wine of 
course, and was delighted to give his guest 
the best of everything; but he was a little 
annoyed at finding that the stranger knew 
his club better than he knew it himself. 
Slowly the count ate his dinner, enjoying 
every morsel that he took with that thought- 
fal, conscious pleasure which young men 
never attain in eating and drinking, and 
which men as they grow older so often for- 
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get to acquire. But the count never forgot 
any of his own capacities for pleasure, and 
in all things made the most of his own re- 
sources. To be rich is not to have one or 
ten thowand a year, but to be able to get 
out of that one or ten thousand all that 
every pound, and every shilling, and every 
penny will give you. After this fashion the 
count was a rich man. 

“You don’t sit after dinner here, I sup- 
pose,” said the count, when he had com- 
pleted an elaborate washing of his mouth 
and moustache. “TI like this club because 
we who are strangers have so charming a 
room for our smoking. It is the best club 
in London for men who do not belong to 
it.” , 

It occurred to Harry that in the smoking- 
room there could be no privacy. Three or 
four men had already spoken to the count, 
showing that he was well known, giving 
notice, as it were, that Pateroff would be- 
come a public man when once he was placed 
in a public circle # To have given a din- 
nér to the count, and to have spoken no 
word to him about Lady Ongar, would be 
by no means satisfactory to Harry’s feelings, 
though, as it appeared, it might be suffi 
cient] satisfactory to the guest. Harry 
therefore suggested one bottle of claret. 
The count agreed, expressing .an opinion 
that the 51 Lafitte was unexceptional. The 
51 Lafitte was ordered, and Harry, as he 
filled his glass, considered the way in which 
his subject should be introduced. 

“You knew Lord Ongar, I think, 
abroad ?” 

“Lord Ongar, — abroad! Oh, yes, very 
well; and for many years here in London ; 
and at Vienna; and very early in life at 
St. Petersburg. I knew Lord Ongar first 
in Russia when he was attached to the em- 
oo as Frederic Courton. His father, 
Lord Courton, was then alive, as was also 
his grandfather. He was a nice, good-look- 
ing lad then.” 

“ As regards his being nice, he seems to 
have changed a good deal before he died.” 
This the count noticed by simply shrugging 
his shoulders and smiling as he sipped his 
wine. “By all that I can hear he became 
a horrid brute when he married,” said Har- 
ry, energetically. 

“ He was not pleasant when he was ill at 
Florence,” said the count. 

“She must have had a terrible time with 
him,” said Harry. 

The count put up his hands, again shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and then shook his head. 
“She knew he was no longer an Adonis 
when he married her.” 


62. 
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“An Adonis! No; she did not expect 
an Adonis; but she thought he would have 
something of the honour and feelings of a 
man.” 

“ She found it uncomfortable, no doubt. 
He did too much of this, you know,” said 
the count, raising his glass to his lips; “ and 
he didn’t do it with 51 Lafitte. That was 
Ongar’s fault. All the world knew it for 
the last ten years. No one knew it better 
than Hugh Clavering.” 

“ But” — said Teen, and then he 
stopped. He hardly knew what it was 
that he wished to learn from the man, 
though he certainly did wish to learn some- 
thing. He had thought that the count 
would himself have talked about Lady On- 

ar and those Florentine days, but this he 
did not seem disposed to do. “ Shall we 
have our cigars now?” said Count Pater- 
off. 

“ One moment, if you don’t mind.” 

“ Certainly, certainly. There is no hurry.” 

“ You will take no mere wine ?” 

“ No more wine. I take my wine at din- 
ner, as you saw.” 

“| want to ask you one special question, 
—about Lady Ongar.” 

“T will say anything in her favour that 
you please. I am always ready to say any- 
thing in the favour of any lady, and, if 
needs be, to swear it. But anything against 
any lady nobody ever heard me say.” 

Harry was sharp enough to perceive that 
any assertion made under such a stipula- 
tion was worse than nothing. It was as 
when a man, in denying the truth of a 
statement, does so with an assurance that 
on that subject he should consider himself 
justified in telling any number of lies. “I 
did not write the book,—but you have no 
right to ask the question; and I should say 
that I had not, even if I had.” Pateroff 
was speaking of Lady Ongar in this way, 
and Harry hated him for doing so. 

“JT don’t want you to say any good of 
her,” said he, “ or any evil.” 

“J certainly shall say no evil of her.” 

« But I think you know that she has been 
most cruelly treated.” , 

“ Well, there is about seven — thousand 
— pounds a year, I think! Seven —thous- 
and—a year! Not francs, but pounds! 
We poor foreigners lose ourselves in amaze- 
ment when we heay about your English for- 
tunes. Seven thousand pounds a year for 
a lady all alone, and a beautiful house ! 
A house so beautiful, they tell me !” 

“What has that to do with it?” said 
Harry ; whereupon the count again shrug- 
ged his shoulders. ‘“ What has that to do 





with it ? Because the man was rich he was 
not justified in ill-treating his wife. Did he 
not bring false accusations against her, in 
order that he might rob her after his death 
of all that of which you think so much? 
Did he not bear false witness against her, 
to his own dishonour ?” 

“She has got the money, I think, — and 
the beautiful house.” 

e “ But her name has been covered with 
es.” 

“ What can Ido? Why do you ask me? 
I know nothing Look here, Mr. Claver- 
ing, if you want to make any inquiry you 
had better go to my sister. I don’t see 
what good it will do, but she will talk to 
ye by the hour together, if you wish it. 

et us smoke.” 

“ Your sister ?” 

“Yes, my sister Madame Gordeloup is 
her name. Has not Lady Ongar mentioned 
my sister? They are inseparables. My 
sister lives in Mount Street.” 

“ With you ?” 

“ No, not with me ; I do not live in Mount 
Street. I have my address sometimes at 
her house.” 

“ Madame Gordeloup ? ” 

“Yes, Madame, Gordeloup. She is Lady 
Ongar’s friend. She will talk to you.” 

Pate you introduce me, Count Pater- 
oO ” 

“Oh, no; it is not necessary. You can 
go to Mount Street, and she will be delight- 
ed. There is the card. And now we will 
smoke.” Harry felt that he could not, with 
good-breeding, detain the count any longer, 
and, therefore, rising from his chair, led the 
way into the smoking-room. When there, 
the man of the world separated himself 
from his young friend, of whose enthusiasm 
he had perhaps had enough, and was soon 
engaged in conversation with sundry other 
men of his own standing. Harry soon per- 
ceived that his guest had no further need of 
his countenance, and went home to Blooms- 
bury Square by no means satisfied with his 
new acquaintance. 

On the next day he dined in Onslow 
Crescent. with the Burtons, and when there 
he said nothing about Lady Ongar or 
Count Pateroff. He was not aware that he 
had any special reason for being silent on 
the subject, but he made up his mind that 
the Burtons were people so far removed in 
their sphere of life from ae Ongar, that 
the subject would not be suitable in Onslow 
Crescent. It was his lot in life to be con- 
cerned with people of the two classes. He 
did not at all mean to say,— even to him- 
self,—- that he liked the Ongar class the 
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better; but still, as such was his lot, he 
must take it as it came, and entertain both 
subjects of interest, without any commin- 
ling of them one with another. Of Lady 

ngar and his early love he had spoken to 
Florence at some length, but he did not 
find it necessary in his letters to tell her 
anything of Count Pateroff and his dinner 
at the Beaufort. Nor did he mention the 
dinner to his dear friend Cecilia. On this 
occasion he made himself very happy in 
Onslow Crescent, playing with the chil- 
dren, chatting with his friend, and endur- 
ing, with a good grace, Theodore Burton’s 
sarcasm, when that ever-studious gentle- 


man told him that he was only fit to go 


about tied to a woman’s apron-string. 

On the following day, about five o’clock, 
he called in Mount Street. He had doubted 
much as to this, thinking that at any rate 
he ought, in the first place, to write and ask 
permission. But at last he resolved that he 
would take the count at his word, and pre- 
senting himself at the door, he sent up his 
name. Madame Gordeloup was at home, 
and in a few moments he found himself in 
the room in which the lady was sitting, and 
recognized her whom he had seen with 
Lady Ongar in Bolton Street. She got up 


. at once, having glanced at the name upon 


the card, and seemed to know all about him. 
She shook hands with him cordially, almost 
squeezing his hand, and bade him sit down 
near her on the sofa. ‘“ She was so glad to 
see him, for her dear Julie’ssake. Julie, as 
of course he knew, was at ‘ Ongere’ Park. 
Oh! so happy,” — which, by the by, he did 
not know,— ‘and would be up in the 
course of next week. So many things to 
do, of course, Mr. Clavering. The house, 
and the servants, and the park, and the 
beautiful things of a large country estab- 
lishment! But it was delightful, and Julie 
was quite happy !” 

No people could be more unlike to each 
other than this brother and his sister. No 
human being could have taken Madame 
Gordeloup for an Englishwoman, though it 
might be difficult to judge, either from her 
language or her appearance, of the nation- 
ality to which she belonged. She spoke 
English with great fluency, but every word 
uttered declared her not to be English. 
And when she was most fluent she was most 
incorrect in her language. She was small, 
eager, and quick, and appeared quite as 
anxious to talk as her brother had been to 
hold his tongue. She lived in a small room 
on the first floor of a small house; and it 
seemed to Harry that she lived alone. But 
he had not been long there before she had 





told him all her history, and explained to him 
most of her circumstances. Phat she kept 
back something is probable ; but how many 
are there who can afford to tell every- 
thing ? 

Her husband was still living, but he was 
at St. Petersburg. He was a Frenchman 
by family, but had been born in Russia. 
He had been attached to the Russian em- 
bassy in London, but was now attached to 
diplomacy in general in Russia. She did 
not join him because she loved England, — 
oh, so much! And, perhaps, her husband 
might come back again some day. She did 
not say that she had not seen him for ten 
years, and was not quite sure whether he 
was dead or-alive; but had she made a 
clean breast in all things, she might have 
done so. She said that she was a good 
deal still at the Russian embassy; but she 
did not say that she herself was & paid spy. 
Nor do I say so now, positively ; but that 
was the character given to her by many 
who knew her. She called her brother 
Edouard, as though Harry had known the 
count all his life; and always spoke of 
Lady Ongar as Julie. She uttered one or 
two little hints which seemed to imply that 
she knew everything that had passed be- 





tween “Julie” and Harry Clavering in 
early days ; and never mentioned Lord On- 
gar without some term of violent abuse. 

“ Horrid wretch ! ” she said, pausing over 
all the r’s in the name she had called him. | 
“Tt began, you know, from the very first. 
Of course he had been a fool. An old roué 
is always a fool to marry. What does he 
get, you know, for his money? A pretty 
face. He’s tired of that as soon as it’s his 
own. Is it not so, Mr. Clavering? But 
other people ain’t tired of it, and then he 
becomes jealous. But Lord Ongar was not 
jealous. He was not man enough to be 
jealous. Hor-r-rid wr-retch!” She then. 
went on telling many things which, as he: 
listened, almost made Harry Clavering’s 
hair stand on end,'and which must not be 
repeated here. She herself had met her. 
brother in Paris, and had been with him 
when they encountered the Ongars in that 
capital. According to her showing, they 
had, all of them, been together nearly from 
that time to the day of Lord Ongar’s death. 
But Harry soon learned to feel that he 
could not believe all that the little lady told. 
him. 

“Edouard was always with him, Poor 
Edouard!” she said. “There was some 
money matter between them about écarté. 
When that wr-retch got to be so bad, he. 











did not like parting with his money, — not 
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even when he had lost it! And Julie had 
been so good always! Julie and Edouard 
had done everything for the nasty wr-retch.” 
Harry did not at all like this mingling of 
the name of Julie and Edouard, though it 
did not fora moment fill his mind with any 
suspicion as to Lady Ongar. It made him 
feel, however, that this woman was danger- 
ous, and that her tongue might be very 
mischievous if she talked to others as she 
did to him. As he looked at her, — and 
being now in her own room she was not 
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ders and once again looked like her broth- 
er. 
“Ah!” shesaid. “Julie isa happy wo- 
man now. Seven—thousand— pounds a 
ear! One does not know how to believe 
it; does one ?” 

“Inever heard the amount of her in- 
come,” said Harry. 

“It is all that,” said the Franco-Pole, 
energetically, “ every franc of it, besides 
the house! I know it. She told me her- 


self Yes. What woman would risk that, 


dressed with scrupulous care, — and as he | you know; and his life, you may say, as 
listened to her, he could not conceive what good as gone? Of course they were lies.” 


Lady Ongar had seen in her that she | 
Her | ame Gordeloup.” 
brother, the count, was undoubtedly a gen- | 
tleman in his manners and way of life, but he | 


should have made a friend of her. 


“JT don’t think you understand her, Mad- 


“ Oh, yes; I know her, so well. And 
love her —oh, Mr. Clavering, I love her 


did not know by what name to eall this wo- | so dearly! Is she not charming? So 
man, who called Lady Ongar Julie. She | beautiful you know, and grand. Such a 


was altogether unlike any ladies whom he 
had known. 

“You know that Julie will be in town 
next week ?” 

“No; I did not know when she was to 
return.” 

“Oh, yes; she has business with those 
people in South Audley Street on Thurs- 
‘day. Poor dear! Those lawyers are so 
tharassing! But when people have seven 
— thousand —pounds a year, they must put 
up with lawyers.” As she pronounced 
those talismanic words, which to her were 
almost celestial, Harry perceived for the 
first time that there was some sort of re- 
semblance between her and the count. He 
could see that they were brother and sister. 

“T shall go to her directly she comes, 
and of course I will tell her how good you 
have been to come tome. And Edouard 
has been dining. with you? How good of 
you. He told me how charming you are,” 
— Harry was quite sure then that she was 
fibbing, -—- “‘ and that it was so pleasant! 


will, too! That.is what I like in a woman. 
Such a courage! She never flinched in 
those horrid days, never. And when. he 
called her,— you know what,—she only 
looked at him, just looked at him, miserable 
object. Oh, it was beautiful!” And Mad- 
ame Gordeloup, rising in her energy from 
her seat for the purpose, strove to throw 
upon Harry such another glance as.the in- 
jured, insulted wife had thrown upon her | 
foul-tongued, dying lord. 

“ She will marry,” said Madame Gorde- 
loup, changing her tone with a suddenness 
that made a start ; “ yes, she will mar- 
ry of course. Your English widows always 
marry if they have money. ‘They are 
wrong, and she will be wrong; but she will 
marry.” 

“1 do not know how that may be,” said 
Harry, looking foolish. 

“T tell an know she will marry, Mr. 
Clavering ; I told Edouard so yesterday. 
He merely smiled. It would hardly do for 
him, she has so much will. Edouard has a 


Edouard is very much attached to Julie ; | will also.” 


very much. Though, of course, all that 
was mere nonsense; just lies told by that 
wicked lord. Bah! what did he know?” 
Harry by this time was beginning to wish 
that he had never found his way to Mount 
Street. 

“Of course they were lies,” he said 


romp ; 
“Of course, mon cher. Those things al- 
ways are lies, and so wicked! What good 
do they do?” 
“Lies never do any good,” said Harry. 
To so wide a proposition as this madame 
was not prepared to give an unconditional 
assent; she therefore shrugged her shoul- 


“ All men have, I suppose.” 

“ Ah, yes; but there is a difference. A 
sum of money down, if a man is to marry, is 
better than. widow’s dower. If she dies, 
you know, he looks so foolish. And she is 

and and will want to spend everything. 
is she much older than you, Mr. Clavering ? 
Of course I know Julie’s age, though per- 
haps you do not. What will you give me 
to tell?” And the woman leered at him 
with a smile which made Harry think that 
she was almost more than mortal. He 
found himself quite unable to cope with her 
in conversation, and soon after this got up 
to take his leave. “ You will come again,’ 
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she'said. “Do. Ilike youso much. And 
when Julie is in town, we shall be able to 
see her together, and I will be your friend. 
Believe me.” 

Harry was very far from believing her, 
and did not in the least require her friend- 
ship. Her friendship indeed! How could 
any decent English man or woman wish for 
the friendship of such a creature as that ? 
It was thus that he thought of her as he 
walked away from Mount Street, making 
heavy accusations, within his own breast, 
against Lady Ongar as he didso. Julia! 
He repeated the name over to himself a 
dozen times, thinking that the flavour of it 
was lost since it had been contaminated so 
often by that vile tongue. But what concern 
was it-of his? Let her be Julia to whom 
she would, she could never be Julia again 
to him. But she was his friend— Lady 
Ongar, and he told himself plainly that his 
friend had been wrong in having permitted 
herself to hold ew with such 
a woman as that. No doubt Lady Ongar 
had been subjected to very trying troubles 
in the last months of her husband’s life, but 
no circumstances could justify her, if she 
continued to endorse the false cordiality of 
that horribly vulgar and evil-minded little 
woman. As regarded the grave charges 
brought against Lady Ongar, Harry still 
gave no credit to them, still looked upon 
them as calumnies, in spite of the damning 
advocacy of Sophie and her brother; but 
he felt that she must have dabbled in very 
dirty water to have returned to England 
with such claimants on her friendship as 
these. He had not much admired the count, 
but the count’s sister had been odious to 
— “ —— be your friend. Believe me.” 

lavering stamped upon the pave- 
mare as he thought of the little Pole’s offer 
tohim. She be his friend! No, indeed; — 
not if there were no other friend for him in 
all London. 

Sophie, too, had her thoughts about him. 
Sophie was very anxious in this matter, 
and was resolved to stick as close to her 
Julie as possible. “I will be his friend or 
his enemy ;—let him choose.” That had 
been Sophie’s reflection on the matter 
when she was left alone. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AN EVENING IN BOLTON STREET. 
Ten days after his visit in Mount Street, 


Harry received the note which Lady Ongar 
had written to him on the night of her ar- 
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rivalin London. It was brought to Mr. 
Beilby’s office by her own footman early in 
morning ; but Harry was there at the time, 
and was thus able to answer it, telling La- 
dy Ongar that he would come as she had de- 
sired. She had commenced her letter 
‘¢ Dear Harry,” and he well remembered 
that when she had before written she had 
called him “ Dear Mr. Clavering.” And 
though the note contained only half-a-dozen 
ordinary words, it seemed to him to be af- 
fectionate, and almost loving. Had she not 
been eager to see him, she would hardly 
thus have written to him on the very in- 
stant of her return. ‘ Dear Lady Ongar,” 
he wrote, “I shall dine at my club, and be 
with you about eight. Yours always, H. 
C.” After that he could hardly bring him- 
self to work satisfactorily during the whole 
day. Since his interview with the Franco- 
Polish lady he had thought a good deal 
about himself, and had resolved to work 
harder and to love Florence Burton more 
devotedly than ever. The nasty little wo- 
man had said certain words to him which 
had caused him to look into his own breast 
and to tell himself that this was necessary. 
As the love was easier than the work, he 
began his new tasks on the following morn- 
ing by writing a long and very affectionate 
letter to his own Flo, who was still staying 
at Clavering rectory;—a letter so long 
and so affectionate that Florence, in her 
ecstacy of delight, made Fanny read it, and 
confess that, as a love-letter, it was perfect. 

“Tt’s great nonsense, all the same,” said 
Fanny. 

“ It isn’t nonsense at all,” said Florence 
“and if it were, it would not signify. Is 
true? That’s the question.” 

“T’m sure it’s true,” said Fanny. 

“ And soam I,” said Florence. 
want any one to tell me that.’ / 

“ Then why did you ask, you simpleton ?” 
Florence indeed was having a happy time of 
it at Clavering rectory. When Fanny called 
her a simpleton, she threw her arms round 
Fanny’s neck and kissed her. 

And Harry kept his resolve about the 
work too, investigating plans with a resolu- 
tion to understand them which was almost 
successful. During those days he would 
remain at his office till past four o’clock, 
and would then walk away with Theodore 
Burton, dining sometimes in Onslow Cres- 
cent, and going there sometimes in the 
evening after dinner. And when there he 
would sit and read; and once when Cecilia 
essayed to talk to him, he told her to keep 
her apron-strings to herself. Then Theo- 
dore laughed and apologized, and Cecilia 
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said that too much work made Jack a dull 
boy; and then Theodore laughed again, 
stretching out his legs and arms as he rested 
a moment from his own study, and declared 
that, under those circumstances, Harry 
never would be dull. And Harry, on 
those evenings, would be taken up stairs 
to see the bairns in their cots; and as he 
stood with their mother looking down upon 
the children, pretty words would be said 


about Florence and his future life;. and all | 


was going merry as a marriage bell. But 
on that morning, when the note had come 
from Lady Ongar, Harry could work no 
more to his satisfaction. He scrawled upon 
his blotting-paper, and made no progress 
whatsoever towards the understanding of 
anything. It was the day on which, in due 
course, he would write to Florence; and 
he did write to her. But Florence did not 
show this letter to Fanny, claiming for it 
any meed of godlike perfection. It was a 
stupid, short letter, in which he declared that 
he was very busy, and that his head ached. 
In a postscript he told her that he was go- 
ing to see Lady Ongar that evening. This 
he communicated to her under an idea that 
by doing so he made everything right. And 
I think that the telling of it did relieve his 
conscience. 

He left the office soon after three, having 
brought himself to believe in the headache, 
and sauntered down to his club. He found 
men playing whist there, and, as whist 
might be good for his head, he joined them. 
They won his money, and scolded him for 

laying badly till he was angry, and then 
a went out for a walk by himself. As he 
went along Piccadilly, he saw Sophie Gor- 
— coming towards him, trotting along, 
with her dress held well up over her ankles, 
eager, quick, and, as he said to himself, 
clearly intent upon some mischief. He en- 
deavoured to avoid her by turning up the 
Burlington Arcade, but she was too quick 
for him, and was walking up the arcade by 
his side before he had been able to make 
up his mind as tothe best mode of ridding 
himself of such a companion. 

“ Ah, Mr. Clavering, I am so glad to see 
you. I was with Julie lastnight. She was 
fagged, very much fagged; the journey, 

ou know, and the business. But yet so 

andsome! And we taked of you. Yes, 
Mr. Clavering; and I told her how good 
you had been in coming tome. She said 
you were always good ; yes, she did. When 
shall you see her ?” 

Harry Clavering was a bad hand at fib- 
bing. and a bad hand also at leaving a 
question unanswered. When questioned 
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in this way he did not know what to do but 
to answer the truth. He would much rath- 
er not have said that he was going to Bol- 
ton Street that evening, but A could find 
no alternative. “I believe I shall see her 
this evening,” he said, simply venturing to 
mitigate the evil of making the communica- 
tion by rendering it falsely doubtful. There 
are men who fib with so bad a grace and 
with so little tact that they might as well 
not fib at all. They not only never arrive 
at success, but never even venture to ex- 
pect it. 

“ Ah, this evening. Let me see. I don’t 
think I can be there to-night ; Madame 
Berenstoff receives at the embassy.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Harry, turning 
into Truefit’s, the hair-dresser’s shop. 

“ Ah, very well,” said Sophie to herself; 
“just so. tt will be better, much better. 

eis simply one lout, and why should he 
have it all? My God, what fools, what 
louts, are these Englishmen !” Now hav- 
ing read Sophie’s thoughts so far, we will 
leave her to walk up the remainder of the 
arcade by herself. 

I do not know that Harry’s visit to True- 
fit’s establishment had been in any degree 
caused by his engagement for the even- 
ing. I fancy that he had simply taken 
to ground at the first hole, as does a hunted 
fox. But now that he was there he had his 
head put in order, and thought that he looked 
the better for the operation. He then went 
back to his club, and when he sauntered 
into the card-room one old gentleman looked 
askance at him, as though inquiring angril 
whether he had come there to snake feel 
misery. ‘Thank you; no,—I won't play 
agajn,” said Harry. Then the old gentle- 
man was appeased, and offered him a pinch 
of snuff. “ Have you seen the new book 
about whist ?-” said the old gentleman. “It 
is very useful,— very useful. Til send you 
a copy if you will allow me.” Then Harry 
left the room, and went down to dinner. 

It was a little past eight when he knocked 
at Lady Ongar’s door. I fear he had cal- 
culated that if he were punctual to the mo- 
ment, she would think that he thought the 
matter to be important. It was important 
to him, and he was willing that she should 
know that it was so. But there are de 
grees in —- and therefore he 
was twenty minutes late. He was not the 
first man who has weighed the diplomatic 
advantage of being after his time. But all 
those ideas went from him at once when she 
met him almost at the door of the room, 
and, taking him by the hand, said that she 
was “so glad to see him,—so very glad. 
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Fancy, Harry, I haven’t seen an old friend 
since I saw you last. You don’t know how 
hard all that seems.” 

“Tt is hard,” said he; and when he felt 
the pressure of her hand and saw the 
brightness of her eye; and when her dress 
rustled against him as he followed her to her 
seat, and he became sensible of the influence 
of her presence, all his diplomacy vanished, 
and he was simply desirous of devoting him- 
self to her service. Of course, any such 
devotion was to be given without detriment 
to that other devotion which he owed to 
Florence Burton. But this stipulation, 
though it was made, was made quickly, and 
with a confused brain. 

“Yes,— it is hard,” she said. “ Harry, 
sometimes I think I shall go mad. It is 
more than I can bear. I could bear it if it 
hadn’t been my own fault,—all my own 
fault.” 

There was a suddenness about this which 
took him quite by surprise. No doubt it had 
been her own fault. He also had told him- 
self that; though, of course, he would make 
no such charge to her. “ You have not re- 
covered yet,” he said, “from what you have 
suffered lately. Things will look brighter 
to you after a while.” 

“ Will they ? Ah,—Idonotknow. But 
come, Harry; come and sit down, and let 
me get you some tea. There is no harm, 
I suppose, in having you here, —is there ?” 

“Harm, Lady Ongar?” 

“Yes,—harm, Lady Ongar.” As she 
repeated het own name after him, nearly 
in his tone, she smiled once oe ; and then 
she looked as she used to look in the old 
days, when she would be merry with him. 

“It is hard to know what a woman may 
do, and what she may not. When my hus- 
band was ill and dying, I never left his 
bedside. From the moment of my marry- 
ing him till his death, I hardly spoke to a 
man but in his presence; and when once 
I did, it was he that had sent him. And 
for all that people have turned their backs 
upon me. You and I were old friends, 
Harry, and something more once, — were 
we not? But I jilted you, as you were man 
enough to tell me. How I did respect you 
when you dared to speak ‘the truth to me. 
Men don’t know women, or they would be 
harder to them.” 

“T did not mean to be hard to you.” 

“If you had taken me by the shoulders 
and shaken me, and have declared that be- 
fore God you would not allow such wicked- 
ness, I should have obeyed you. I know I 
should.” Harry thought of Florence, and 
could not bring himself to say that he 
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wished it had been so. “But where 
would you have been then, Harry? I was 
wrong and false and a beast to marry that 
man; but I should not, therefore, have been 
right to marry you and ruin you. It would 
have been ruin, you know, and we should 
simply have been fools.” 

“ The folly was very pleasant,” said he. 

“Yes, yes; I will not deny that. But 
then the wisdom and the prudence after- 
wards! Oh, Harry, that was not pleas- 
ant. That was not pleasant! But what 
wag I saying? Oh! about the propriety of 
your being here. It is so hard to know 
what is proper. As I have been married, I 
suppose I may receive whom I please. Is 
not that the law ?” 

“You may receive me, I should think. 
Your sister is my cousin’s wife.” Harry’s 
matter-of-fact argument did as well as any- 
thing else, for it turned her thought at the 
moment. 

“My sister, Harry! If there wasnothing to 
make us friends but our connection through 
Sir Hugh Clavering, I do not know that I 
should be particularly anxious to see you. 
How unmanly he has been, and how cruel.” 

“Very cruel,” said Harry. Then he 
thought of Archie and Archie’s suit. “ But 
he is willing to change all that now. Her- 
mione asked me the other day to persuade 
you to go to Clavering.” 

“ And have you come here to use your 
eloquence for that purpose ? I will never go 
to Ohavering again, Harry, unless it should 
be yours and your wife should offer to re- 
ceiveme. Then I’d pack up for the dear, 
dull, solemn old place though I was on the 
other side of Europe.” 

“Tt will never be mine.” 

“Probably not, and probably, therefore, 
I shall never be there again. No; I can 
forgive an injury, but not an insult, — not 
an insult such as that. I will not go to Clav- 
ering; so, Harry, you may save your elo- 
quence. Hermione I shall be glad to see 
whenever she will come to me. If you can 
persuade her to that, you will persuade her 
to a charity.” 

“ She goes nowhere, I thihk, without his — 
his ——” 

“ Without his permission. Of course she 
does not. That, I suppose, is all asit should 
be. And heis such a tyrant that he will 
give no such permission. He would tell her, 
I suppose, that her sister was no fit com- 
panion for her.” 

“He could not say that now, as he has 
asked you there.” 

“ Ah, I don’t know that. He would say 
one thing first and another after, just as it 
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would su't him. He has some object in 
wishing that I should go there, I suppose.” 
Harry, who knew the object, and who was 
too faithful to betray Lady Clavering, even 
though he was altogether hostile to his cousin 
Archie’s suit, felt a little proud of his posi- 
tion, but said nothing in answer to this. 
* But I shall not go; nor will I see him, or 
go to his house when he comes up to Lon- 
don. When do they come, Harry ?” 

“ He is in town now.” 

“ What a nice husband, is he not? And 
when does Hermione come ?” 

“ I do not know; she did notsay. Little 
Hughy is ill, and that may keep her.” 

“ After all, Harry, I may have to.pack up 
and go to Clavering even yet, — that is, if the 
mistress of the house will have me.” 

“ Never in the way you mean, Lady On- 

ar. Do not propose to kill all my relations 
in order that I might have their property. 
Archie intends to marry, and have a dozen 
children.” 

Archie marry ! Who will have him ? But 
such men as he are often in the way by mar- 
rying some cookmaid.at last. Archie is 
Hugh's body-slave. Fancy being body-slave 
to Hugh Clavering! He has two, and poor 
Hermy is the other; only he prefers not to 
have Hermy near him, which is lucky for 
her. Here is some tea. Let us sit down 


and be comfortable, and talk no more about 


our horrid relations. I don’t know what 
made me speak of them. I did not mean it.” 

Harry sat down and took the cup from 
her hand, as she had bidden the servant to 
leave the tray upon the table. 

“ So you saw Count Pateroff,” she said. 

“ Yes, and his sister.” 

“ Soshe told me. What do you think of 
them?” To this question Harry made no 
immediate answer. “You may speak out. 
Though I lived abroad with such as them 
for twelve months, I have not forgotten 
the sweet scent of our English hedgerows, 
nor the wholesomeness of, English house- 
hold manners. What do you think of them ?” 

“ They are not sweet or wholesome,” said 
he. 

“Oh, Harry,: you are so honest! Your 
honesty is beautiful. A spade will ever be 
a spade with you.” 

e thought that she was laughing at him, 
and coloured. 

“ You pressed me to speak,” he said, “ and 
I did but use your own words.” 

“Yes, but you used them with such 
straightforward violence! Well, you shall 
use what words you please, and how you 
please, because a word of truth is so pleasant 
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after living in a world of lies. I know you 
will not he to me, Harry. You never 
did.” 

He felt that now was the moment in which 
he should tell her of his engagement, but he 
let the moment pass without using it. And, 
indeed, it mee have been hard for him to 
tell: In telling such a story he would have 
been cautioning her that it was useless for 
her to love him ; and this he could not bring 
himself todo. And he was not sure, even 
now, that she had not learned the fact from 
her sister. “I hope not,” he said. In all 
that he was saying he knew that his words 
were tame and impotent in comparison with 
hers, which seemed to him to mean so much. 
But then his position was so unfortunate ! 
Had it not been for Florence Burton he would 
have been long since at her feet; for, to 
give Harry Clavering his due, he could be 
quick enough at swearing to a passion. He 
was one of those men to whom love-making 
comes so readily that it is a pity that they 
should ever marry. He was ever making 
love to women, usually meaning no harm. 
He made love to Cecilia Burton over her 
children’s beds, and that discreet matron 
liked it. But it was a love-making without 
danger. It simply signified on his part the 
pleasure he had in being on good terms with 
a pretty woman. He would have liked to 
have made love in the same way to Lady On- 
gar ; but that was impossible, and in all love- 
making with Lady Ongar there must be dan- 
ger. ‘There was a pause after the expression 
of his last hopes, during which-he finished his 
tea, and ther looked at his boots. 

“ You do not ask me what I have been 
doing at my country-house.” 

“ And what have you been doing there ?” 

“ Hating it.” 

“ That is wrong.” 

“ Everything is wrong that Ido; every- 
thing must be wrong. That is the nature 
of the curse upon me.” . 

“ You think too much of all that now.” 

“ Ah, Hatry, that is so easily said. People 
do not think of such things if they can help 
themselves. The place is full of him and 
his memories; full of him, though I do not 
as yet know whether he ever put his foot in 
it. Do you know, I have a plan, a scheme, 
which would, I think, make me happy for 


one half-hour. It is to give everything back | 


to the family. Everything! money, house, 
and name; to call myself Julia Brabazon, 
and let the world for what it pleases. 
Then I would walk out into the streets, and 
beg some one to give me my bread. Is there 
one in all the wide world that would give 
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me acrust? Is there one, except yourself, 
Harry — one, except yourself?” 

Poor Florence! I fear it fared badly 
with her cause at this moment. How 
was it possible that he should not regret, 
that he should not look back upon Stratton 
with something akin to sorrow? Julia had 
been his first love, and to her he could have 
been always true. I fear he thought of this 
now. I fear that it was a grief to him that 
he could not place himself close at her side, 
bid her do as she had planned, and then 
come to him, and share all his crusts. Had 
it been open to him to play that part, he 
would have played it well, and would have 
gloried in the thoughts of her poverty. 
The position would have suited him exactly. 
But Florence was in the way, and he could 
not do it. How was he to answer Lady On- 
gar? It was more difficult now than ever to 
tell her of Florence Burton. 

His eyes were full of tears, and she 

accepted that as his excuse for not answer- 
ing her. “I suppose they would say that I 
was a romantic fool. When the price has 
been taken, one cannot cleanse oneself of 
the stain. With Judas, you know, it was 
not sufficient that he gave back the money. 
Life was too heavy for him, and so he went 
out and hanged himself.” 
“ Julia,” he said, getting up from his chair 
and going over to where she sat on a sofa, 
“ Julia, it is horrid to hear you speak of your- 
self in that way. I will not have it. You 
are not such a one as the Iscariot.” And as 
he Ye to her he found her hand in his. 

“IT wish you had my burden, Harry, for 
one roy day, so that you might know its 
weight.” 

“T wish I could bear it for you — for life.” 

“Tobe always alone, Harry; to have 
none that come to me and scold me, and love 
me, and sometimes make me smile! You 
will scold me at any rate; will younot? It 
is terrible to have no one near one that will 
speak to one with the old easiness of familiar 
affection. And then the pretence of it 
where it does not, can not, could not, exist ! 
Ob, that woman, Harry; that woman who 
comes here and calls me Julie! And she 
has got mé to promise, too that I would call 
her Sophie! I know that you despise me 
because she comes here. Gene I can see it. 
You said at once that she was not whole- 
some, with your dear outspoken honesty.” 

“It was your word.” 

“ And she is not wholesome, whosesoever 
word it was. She was there, hanging about 
him when he was so bad, before the worst 
came. She read novels to him,— books 
that Inever saw, and played écarté with 
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him for what she called gloves. I believe in 
my heart she was spying me, and I let her 
come and go as she would, because I would 
not seem to be afraid of her. So it grew. 
And once or twice she was useful tome. A 
woman, Harry, wants to have a woman near 
her sometimes, — eyen though it besuch an 
unwholesome creature as Sophie Gordeloup. 
You must not think too badly of me on her 
account.” 
“J will not ; —I will not think badly of 
you at all.” 
“ He is better, is he not? I know little 
of him or nothing, but he has a more repu- 
table outside than she has. Indeed I liked 
him. He had known Lord Ongar well; 
and though he did not toady him nor was 
afraid of him, yet he was gentle and consid- 
erate. Once to me he said words that I was 
called on to resent; — but he never repeated 
them, and I know that he was prompted by 
him who should have protected me. It is 
too bad, Harry, is it not ? Too bad almost 
to be believed by such as you.” 
“ It is very bad,” said Harry. 
“ After that he was always courteous; — 
and when the end came and things were very 
terrible, he behaved well and kindly. He 
went in and out quietly, and like an old friend. 
He paid for everything, and was useful. I 
know that even this made people talk ;— 
es, Harry, even at such a moment as that! 
ut in spite of the talking, I did better with 

— then than I could have done without 
im.” 

“He looks like a man who could be kind 
if he chooses.” 

“ He is one of those, Harry; who find it 
easy to be good-natured, and who are soft 
by nature, as cats are, — not from their heart, 
but through instinctive propensity to soft- 
ness. When it suits them, they scratch, even 
though they have been ever so soft before. 
Count Pateroff is a cat. You, Harry, I 
think, are a dog.” She perhaps expected 
that he would promise to her that he would 
be her dog, — a dog in constancy and affec- 
tion; but he was still mindful in part of 
Florence, and restrained himself. 

“T must tell you something further,” she 
said. “And indeed it is this that I partic- 
ularly want to tell you. I have not seen 
him, you know, since I parted with him at 
Florence.” 

“I did not know,” said Harry. 

“T thought I had told you. However, so 
itis. And now, listen : — He came down to 
Ongar Park the other day while I was there, 
and sent in hiscard. When I refused to re- 
ceive him, he wrote to me pressing his visit. 
I still declined, and he wrote again, I 
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burned his note, because I did not choose 
that cdg from him should be in my 
possession. He told some story about papers 
of Lord Ongar. I have nothing to do with 
Lord Ongar’s papers. Everything of which 
I knew was sealed up in the count’s pres- 
ence, and in mine, and was sent to the law- 
yers for the executors. I looked at noth- 
me i not at one word in a single letter. 

at could he have said to me of Lord 

Ongar’s papers ?” 

“Or he might have written ?” 

“ At any rate he should not have come 
there, Harry. I would not see him, nor, if 
I can hel it, will I see him here. I will be 
open with you, Harry. I think that perhaps 
it might suit him to make me his wife. Such 
an arrangement, however, would not suit 
me. Iam not going to be frightened into 
marrying a man, because he has been falsel 
called my lover. If I cannot escape the cal- 
umny in any other way, I will not escape it 
in that way.” 

“ Has he said any thing ?” 

_ “No; not a word. I have not seen him 
since the day after Lord Ongar’s funeral. 
But I have seen his sister.” . 

“ And has she proposed such a thing ?” 

“ No, she has not proposed it. But she 
talks of it, saying that it wouldnot do. Then, 
when I tell her that of course it would not 
do, she shows me all that would make it ex- 
pedient. She is so sly and so false, that 
with all my eyes open I cannot quite under- 
stand her, or quite know what she is doing. 
I do not feel sure that she wishes it herself.” 

“ She told me that it would not do.” 

“ She did, did she? If she speaks of it 
again, tell her that she is right, that it will 
never.do. Had he not come down to On- 
gar Park, I should not have mentioned this 
to you. I should not have thought that he 
had in truth any such scheme in his head. 
He did not tell you that he had been there ? ” 

“He did not mention it. Indeed, he 
said very little about you at all.” 

“ No, he would not. He is cautious. He 
never talks of anybody to anybody. He 
speaks only of the outward things of the 
world. Now, Harry, what you must do for 
me is this.” As she was speaking to him 
she was leaning again upon the table, with 
her forehead resting upon her hands. Her 
small widow’s cap ha become thus thrust 
back, and was now nearly off her head, 
so that her rich brown hair was to be seen 
in its full luxuriance, rich and lovely as it 
had ever been. Could it be that she felt, 
— half thought, half felt, without knowing 
that she thought it, — that while the signs 
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of her widowhood were about her, telling in 
their too plain language the tale of what 
she had been, he could not dare to speak to 
her of his love? She was indeed a widow, 
but not as are other widows. She had con- 
fessed, did hourly confess to herself, the 
guilt which she had committed in marrying 
that man; but the very fact of such con- 
fessions, of such acknowledgment, absolved 
her from the ,necessity of any show of sor- 
row. When she declared how she had 
despised and hated her late lord, she threw 
off mentally all her weeds. Mourning, the 
appearance even of mourning, became im- 
possible to her, and the cap upon her head 
was declared openly to be a sacrifice to the 
world’s requirements. It was now — 
back, but I fancy that nothing like a thought 
on the matter had made itself plain to her 
mind. “ What you must do for me is this,” | 
she continued. “ You must see Count Pa 
teroff again, and tell him from me, — as my 
friend, — that I cannot consent to see him. 
Tell him that if he will think of it, he must 
know the reason why.” 

“ Of course he will know.” 

“ Tell him what I say, all the same; and 
tell him that as I have hitherto had cause to 
be grateful to him for his kindness, so also | 
hope he will not put an end to that feeling 
by anything now, that would not be kind. 
If there be papers of Lord Ongar’s he can 
take them either to my lawyers, if that be 
fit, or to those of the family. You can tell 
him that, can you not?” 

“ Oh, yes; I can tell him.” 

“ And have you any objection ?” 

“None for myself. e question is, — 


_wonld it not come better from some one 


else?” 

“ Because you are a young man, you 
mean. Whom else can I trust, Harry? To 
whom can I go? Would you have me ask 
Hugh to do this? Or, perhaps you think 
Archie Clavering would be a proper mes- 
senger. Who else have I got?” 

“ Would not his sister be better ? ” 

“ How should I know that she had told 
him? She would tell him her own story, — 
what she herself wished. And whatever 
story she told, he would not believe it. 
They know each other better than you and 
I know them. It must be you, Harry, if 
you will do it.” m 

Of course I will do it. I will try and see 
him to-morrow. Where does he live?” 

“ How should I know? Perhaps nobody 
knows ; no one, perhaps, of all those with 
whom he associates constantly. They do 
not live after our fashion, do they, these 
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foreigners ? ‘But you will find him at his 
elub, or hear of him at the house in Mount 
Street. You will doit; eh, Harry ?” 

“T will.” 

“That is my good Harry. But I suppose 
you would do anything T asked you. a Ah, 
well ; it is good to have one friend, if one has 
no more. Look, Harry! if it is not near 
eleven o’clock! Did you know that you 
had been here nearly three hours? And I 
have given you nothing but a cup of tea!” 

“ What eke do you think I have wanted ?” 

“ At your club you would have had cigars 
and brandy-and-water, and billiards, and 
broiléd bones, and oysters, and tankards of 
beer. I know all about it. You have been 
very patient with me. If you go quick, per- 
— you will not be too late for the tank- 

and the oysters.” 

“Tnever have any tankards or any oys- 
ters?” 

“ Then it is cigars and brandy-and-water. 
= quick, and perhaps you may not be too 

te. 


“T will go, but not there. One cannot 
change one’s thoughts so suddenly.” 
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“Go, then; and donot change your 
thoughts. Go and think of me, and pity 
me. Pity me for what I have got, but pity 
me most for what I have lost.” Harry did 
not say another word, but took her hand, 
and kissed it, and then left her. 

Pity her for what she had lost! What 
had she lost? What did she mean by that ? 
He knew well what she meant by pitying 
her for what she had got. What had she 
lost ? She had lost him. Did she intend 
to evoke his pity for that loss? She had 
lost him. Yes, indeed. Whether or no the 
loss was one to regret, he would not say to 
himself; or rather, he, of course, declared 


| that it was not; but such as it was, it had 


been incurred. He was now the property 
of Florence Burton, and, whatever hap- 
pened, he would be true to her. ; 

Perhaps he pitied himself also. If so, it 
is to be hoped that Florence may never 
know of such pity. Before he went to bed, 
when he was praying on his knees, he 
inserted it in his prayers that the God 
in whom he believed might make him true 
in his faith to Florence Burton. 
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A SUMMER WISH. 


Live all thy sweet life thro’, 
Sweet Rose, dew-spent ; 
Drop down thine evening dew 
To gather it anew 
When day is bright: 
I fancy thou wast meant 
Chiefly to give delight. 


Sing in the silent sky, 
Glad soaring bird ; 
Sing out thy notes on high 
To sunbeam straying by 
Or passing cloud ; 
eedless if thou art heard, 
Sing thy full song aloud. 





Oh that it were with me 
As with the flower ; 
Blooming on its own tree 
For butterfly and bee 
Its summer morns : 
That I might bloom mine hour 
A rose in spite of thorns. 


Oh that my work were done 
As birds’ that soar 
Rejoicing in the sun : 
That when my time is run, 
And daylight too, 
I so might rest once more 
Cool with refreshing dew. 


Miss Rossetti. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
PENNY NOVELS.* 


’ TxeEre is a mighty potentate in England, 
whose name is Mr. Pierce Egan, and whose 
realm is nearly as unknown as a few years 

o was the district of Victoria Nyanza. 

any among us fancy that they have a 
good general idea of what is English liter- 
ature. They think of Tennyson and Dick- 
ens as the most popular of our living au- 
thors. Itis a fond delusion, from which it 
is time that they should be aroused. The 
works of Mr. Pierce Egan are sold by the 
‘half million. What living author can com- 
pare with him? But how many educated 
men and women in this country know of 
the existence of Mr. Pierce Egan? They 
may have heard of a Pierce Egan who 
lived long years ago, was connected with 
the yee journals, and entertained the 
world with pictures of London life, in 
which Jerry and Corinthian Tom were 
prominent figures. But the Pierce Egan of 
the present day, whose stories are read in 
very truth by the million, is utterly un- 
known. Who has ever heard of his name 
as belonging to literature ? Who thinks of 
studying the literary tastes of the populace 
for whom he caters? And yet that vast 


unheeded multitude, with their unrecog- 
nized king, Pierce Egan, are worth lookin; 


after. There was a time when our old bal- 
lads and broadsides were despised. They 
are now frequently worth their weight in 
gold, and collectors of this despised species 
of literature like Pepys are gratefully hon- 
ored. And from time to time we may 
still inquire with profit into the ingredients 
of that literary provender which satisfies 
the lower classes of our countrymen. 

This provender is conveyed to them in 
the form of penny journals— such as the 
London Journal and the Family Herald. 
They contain a considerable variety of mat- 
ter, but their success mainly depends on 
one or two stories which appear in them 
from week to week. The writers of these 
stories are a class by themselves, and it is 
seldom that their productions find their way 
into our circulating libraries. We know 
’ Miss Braddon, but that lady is by no means 
a star of the first magnitude in the world of 
the penny journals. The fact, however, 
that some of her best works have appeared 
first in the London Journal is not uninter- 
esting. She amused millions of readers in 
that way with “ Lady Audley’s Secret ” and 
“ Henry Dunbar,” before these stories were 

* The Flower of the Flock.” By Pierce Egan, 


author of ‘The Poor Girl,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
W.S. Johnson and Co, 332, Strand, 
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known to West End readers through the 
circulating libraries. We suspect that Miss 
Braddon does not moralize enough to suit 
the taste of the penny people. For here it 
must be noted that a remarkable change has 
come over the spirit of the penny journals 
since they were last under review. About 
a dozen or fifteen years ago, when people 
began to hear of their enormous sales, some 
inquiries were made into their character. 
It was then discovered that our lower classes 
were being entertained with tales of seduc- 
tion, adultery, forgery, and murder. Since 
then the subject has been allowed to drop,. 
and an impression still remains that the penny 
journals run riot in pictures of debauchery 
and crime, many of veg showing what in- 
famous lives the higher classes of English 
society lead. To men of education — or, 
to speak more generally, to all men of ac- 
tive mind—that aspect of life soon be- 
comes unutterably distasteful; and having 
once learned that the literary tastes of the 
lower classes were best cultivated by de- 
scriptions of the various ways in which the 
commandments of the second table are or 
may be broken, they dismissed the subject 
altogether as worthy of no more notice. 
But these twelve or fifteen years have 
wrought a change, and any one who will 
look at such a periodical as the London 
Journal will be much struck, perhaps a little 
abashed, by the strong moral tone that per- 
vades the writing. There is no lack of 
crime and dallying with things forbidden ; 
but, as in Richardson’s novels, the writers 
always profess to show a crime in order that 
we may see what a hideous thing it is, and 
may have our moral principles strength- 
ened. 

Here we have precisely the same phe- 
nomenon as may be witnessed every night 
in a theatre. Watch for the applause of 
the shilling and the six-penny galleries. 
The boxes and stalls give their hands to 
fine acting ; the gods in the upper regions 
of the theatre applaud maral sayings. They 
like nothing half so well as a few words in 
praise of honesty or industry, good heart or 
a brave spirit. A bad actor who will say 
something @ice and round in praise of vir 
tue will get more clapping of hands from 
these dwellers aloft than a good actor who 
has to defend any wrongdoing. And s0 
when we turn to the penny journals, we 
are at once impressed with a sense of the 
high moral feeling of the company into 
which we have penetrated. It is not every 
one who will care to verify this impression 
by reading the novels of Mr. Pierce Egan 





or Mr. John Frederick Smith; but the 
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moral tone of the journals we refer to may 
equally be gathered from one of their most 
characteristic features — the pages they de- 
vote to answering correspondents. ese 

are, indeed, to us outsiders by far the 
most interesting of any in the penny jour- 
nals, and reveal certain aspects of life which 
. are worthy of attention. Before we speak 
of the novels we may give a few sentences 
to the system of correspondence which is 
carried on in the penny journals, only pre- 
mising that, while we propose to describe 
this correspondence generally, our chief ob- 
ject is to bring into full view its exceeding 
morality. 

To understand how such a co nd- 
ence is possible, we must first of all ‘im- 
agine to ourselves a class of society, igno- 
rant, sensible of ignorance, too poor to buy 
the information which money will pur- 
chase, and too friendless to get the infor- 
mation which no money can. procure. 
If we want medical advice we apply 
toa physician ; if we wanta legal opinion 
we go to @ solicitor; if we want a receipt 
for the — of some dainty dish we 
buy a cookery book. Poor 
need such information write a letter to the 
editor of the London Journal. One young 
girl is troubled with redness of the nose ; 
will the much-knowing editor tell her how 
to remove it? Another is in terror of bald- 
ness; will the learned editor tell her of 
some ointment to make the hair grow? A 
young man sees,as he thinks,a means of 
escaping from his indentures; perhaps the 
editor can tell him whether he has law on 
his side. Another has got into some diffi- 
culty about his rent; he will be very grate- 
ful if the editor will give him information 
as to the rights of landlords to seize the 
property of tenants. The requesting and 
granting of such advice as this, however, 
18 comparatively uninteresting, We are 
all more or less in want of medical and le- 
gal opinions, and are so far in the same 
plight as these poor people who write to the 
editors of the penny journals. What is 
most curious in the correspondence we are 
speaking of bears on questions of social ob- 
servance. There are points of behaviour 
on which the readers oft the penny journals 
are unable to decide ; and either they have 
no friends to give them proper advice, or 
they are too shamefaced to ask it. There- 
fore they deluge with anonymous letters 
the editor they think the most perfect mod- 
el of good behaviour and the gentle- 
man. If a young woman is jealous of her 
husband, the editor is the true friend who 
Will tell her how to act. If a girl is doubt- 
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fal whether she ought to walk out at nights 
with her sweetheart, the editor will set her 
mind at rest. A girl in a confectioner’s 
shop has been offered a pair of gloves by a 
customer of the male sex; the editor will 
tell her if it be right for her to accept the 
present. Another writes : — 


“ Be kind enough to insert in your valuable 
Journal weather or not you think it improper 
for A lady wen writing to A gentleman Frend 
to Adress him as My Dear Sir.” 


The answers to all these questions are of 
the most noble and elevating order. They 
convey to us a magnificent idea of the lofti- 
ness and unapproachable purity of the edi- 
torial character. Nothing can surpass the 
delicacy of observation they display, and 
the beauty of the language in which they 
are couched. One correspondent, who 
wishes to know how he may become well- 
bred in his manners, is told :— 


“What a wretched world this would be if the 
weeds were allowed to choke all the valuable 
s and fronds of more useful plants, so 
lavishly scattered by nature throughout crea- 
tion! Soitis with man. The germs | good 
breeding are unselfishness, a sweet and even 
temper, unaffected modesty, tact, &c. &c.”” 


A certain Blanche gets the following ad- 
monition : — 


“We recommend Blanche to have nothing 
to do with ® young roué, whose constitution is 
ruined, and who, having no moral bias, is not 
likely to make the home of married life 
happy.” 


Fanny comes next for her bit of ad- 
vice :— 


“Don’t be silly, but now that you are en- 
gaged throw ‘young ladyism’ aside and strive 
to bea young woman. vers’ quarrels may 
be pretty sport, but we have known them to 
end in weeping and vain regrets.” 


Catherine then gets this rebuke for en- 
couraging the love of a boy: — 


“What can you expect from such a mere © 
boy? At two-and-twenty you are, in human 
development, ten years his senior. Mere calf 
love can lead to nothing but disappointment.’’ 


Violet has her turn next : — 
“ Violet is not quite 16, and yet she writes 


quite fluently about love and lovers and recip- 
rocated affection, &c. How precocious these 
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young ladies are! A gentleman, Miss Violet, 
may praise you to a mutual friend and yet not 
be in love with you ; and if he be a true gentle- 
man, he will not fill your little head with silly 
thoughts about love until you are a wee bit 
older and wiser. Attend to your home duties, 
Violet, for a year or two longer, and do not 
fall in love except with birds and flowers and 
ee and art, with all that is good and beau- 
tiful.” 


We hear a great deal about love in this 
correspondence, but the great article of 
popular belief in regard to it is that there is 
no such thing as a second love. Numbers 
of persons who have thrown off the old 
love, and are beginning a new one, write to 
the editor for advice, and take care to ar- 
gue in their own favour by insisting that 
this second attachment is as much a true 
love as the first. The editor is inexorable, 
and always puts them down. As, for in- 
stance, a certain widow :—‘“‘A Widow’ 
seems a lively one. She says there is such 
a thing as second love, but we are inclined 
to believe that either that or the first love 
must be a pleasant delusion. There is but 
one love, though there are many tender at- 
tachments.” About marriage the great ar- 
ticle of the faith is that it must never be 
contracted for any consideration but love,— 


“ Marry never for houses, nor marry for land, 
Nor marry for nothing but only love.” 


In all these discussions about love the wo- 
men get the highest praise for purity and 
disinterestedness of affection. On the 
whole, the editors have a low opinion of 
the devotion of men. One of them says 
4 a correspondent who calls herself Water- 
faa 


“ We fear from your description your lover 
is growing indifferent. Otway, the dramatist, 


says, — 
we Clocks will go as they are set; but man, 
Irregular man, is never constant, never 
certain.’ 
We trust this is not true of all our sex, and rec- 
ommend you to be off with the old love and on 
with the new.” 


Mixed up with these admonitions that re- 
late to lovers there are heaps of good ad- 
vice on affairs in general— how we ought 
to be honest, industrious, high-minded, gen- 
erous, quiet, and amiable. ‘Lhe editors will 
not for a moment tolerate any doubtful con- 
duct. The slightest deviation from the 
right path, any attempt at levity, is instant- 
ly lashed with the hand of a master, with a 
fatherly moderation that is more painful to 
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bear than the severest chiding. “The let- 
ter of ‘ S. L.’ is too flippant,” says one of the 
editors. ‘ Things injurious to the soul and 
profitable to the pocket. must not be classed 
together. Either as an actor or a sailor he 
my | lead a pure and honourable life and 
do his duty. It is not the profession, but 
the life, that disgraces or elevates @ man.” 
So writes the editor of the London Journal. 
The editor of the Family Herald, however, 
generally beats him hollow in the loftiness 
of his moral tone and the fineness of his ex- 
pressions. The motto of the latter periodi- 
eal is characteristic: — “The pen of the 
tongue should be dipped in the ink of the 
heart, to write words of sincerity ;” and in 
the same Persian style the editor conveys 
his ethical instructions. 

In addition to the system of giving ad- 
vice, some of the penny journals amuse 
their readers by pretending to negotiate for 
them matrimonial alliances. In one num- 
ber of the London Journal we find among 
oe notices to correspondents the following 
offer : — 


“ Clara L. a lonely widow without family, is 
anxious to meet with a kind and affectionate 
husband. She is 31, tall and ladylike, an ex- 
cellent manager, and has sufficient money to 
contribute towards the happiness of a home.” 


In a subsequent number there is a host 
of replies, which the editor gracefully sum- 
marizes in a short paragraph : — 


“Clara L., the lonely widow, with money, 
has excited quite a Pat among the chivalry 
of England. The following have rushed to the 

rotection of herself and fortune: —‘S. R. K. 

. B” very anxious to extend his business ; 
‘W. Tomlinson,’ a young gentleman, aged 26, 
of good family and appearance, and holding a 
secretary’s position ; ‘ Alfred Turner,’ 22, and 
has saved a few pounds: ‘B. T.’ is 22, good- 
tomeetaty and has a salary of 150/. a year; 
‘I. J. T.’ 30, and a gentieman holding an inde- 
pendent pésition; ‘L. L.’ 30, dark, and has 
701. a year; ‘M. J.’ 29, and just about com- 
mencing business ; ‘C. Robson,’ a tall literary 
genius; ‘KE. H.’ 36, and a partner in a highly- 
respectable firm in Manchester ; ‘J. H. J.’ hon- 
ourable, and has 200/. ayear; ‘Typo,’ a wid- 
ower, aged 30, and just commencing business 
| on @ limited scale; ‘Frank Leslie,’ of steady 
habits and a lover of home; ‘J. W.’ a bache- 
lor, under 40, in good practice as a surveyor; 
‘ Ottavio,’ a foreigner, teacher of music, earn- 
ing about 140/. a year; ‘ Walter Nelson,’ a wid- 
ower, 35, and steady ; ‘A Widower,’ with more 
than one money-making business; ‘G. E. P.’ 
a bachelor, 43 years of , of retired habits, 
and with 100/. a year; ‘H. P. N.’ a widower, 
with two boys; ‘M. B¥ an Irishman, aged 42, 
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whose business brings him in 150/. a year; ‘A 
H. P.’ a steady and industrious man.’ F 

Or perhaps it is a man who proposes him- 
self as an eligible husband to the women of 
England : — 


“¢ Veritas’ is fond of rural life, and would 
like to have a wife who would cheerfully agree 
to live with him in the country. He has a fine 
estate, horses, hounds — in fact, all the material 
comforts of life but a wife. His personal ap- 
pearance is that of a stalwart Englishman of 


24, who loves cricket and similar manly 
games.” 


The men in these cases get fewer replies 
than the women ; but “ Veritas” is not bad- 
ly off with the following offers : — 


“* Veritas’ has attracted the fixed attention 
of ‘Incognita,’ a fascinating blonde of 20, fond 
of rural life, horses, and music; ‘Jane,’ cheer- 
fuland good-looking ; ‘Rose Alba,’ 19 years 
of age, and a dark-eyed and handsome English 
girl,a good horse-woman, who delights in a 
ride after the hounds; ‘ Elsie Verner,’ 21, dark, 
handsome, and the eldest daughter of a gentle- 
man who keeps a pack of hounds ; ‘Sunbeam,’ 
22, brown-eyed, very pretty, and mo to 
death in a very sesbpted country-house.’ 


These i ayy are generally accompa- 
nied by a vo a A t 


ey of photographs; and the 

theory is that the poe mnietalens to 
make an exchange of portraits between the 
candidates for marriage. In practice, how- 
ever, this is never done. e editor is 
much too moral to consent to be a pander 
and go-between. He accepts all the por- 
traits which are sent to him of men aspiring 
to be husbands and of women aspiring to be 
wives; but they never go out of his posses- 
sion. He quietly arranges them in an al- 
bum which he calls the Sols’ Album, and 
no doubt improves his mind by gazing on 
them in those bright moments when from 
the summit of his moral elevation he finds 
himself A Ayre to think too well of human 
nature. No doubt he is deluding his corre- 
spondents. But this is the only weakness 
of which he is capable; and he is capable 
of it only in the interest of a higher moral- 
ity. How does he know whether “ W. 
omlinson, the young gentleman, aged 26, 
of good family and appearance, and hold- 
ing a secretary’s position,” can be safel 
entrusted with the photograph and address 
of “ Clara L. the lonely widow?” How is 
he to know whether “ Veritas ” may not be 
a gay deceiver ? and how can he undertake 
the responsibility of introducing him to a 
“Sunbeam, 22, brown-eyed, very pretty, 
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and moped to death in a secluded country- 
house ? 

All this pretense of exchanging photo- 
graphs and addresses of persons anxious to 
marry is but an expedient to heighten the 
colour and interest of the genuine matrimo- 
nial correspondence. Alice has been en- 
gaged toa man for three years. She dis- 
covers that he is engaged to another girl. 
The faithless swain promises to forsake that 
rival and to be constant only to Alice. The 
editor is to tell her whether she ought to 
forgive him. Ada receives attention from 
three young men — a sailor, a linen-draper, 
and a druggist. She describes their several 
positions, and wishes to know which of 
them she ought to choose. The editor 

ives his advice with edifying solemnity. 

e takes care to tne early marriages 
and long engagements. In the most per- 
emptory terms he forbids clandestine alli- 
ances, and insists on. the necessity of pa- 
rental sanction. He will not on any ac- 
count allow the girls to be too familiar with 
men. He says to Lizzie, “ It is not yet the 
etiquette for young ladies, not relatives or 
engaged, to ask — friends for locks of 
their hair. We know that it is often done in 
what is termed fun ; but it is an improprie- 
ty, and may lead to injurious insinuations.” 
Neither will he permit any one to talk light- 
ly of marriage. He says to a sweet creature 
who calls herself Twining Ivy, “ Marriage 
is too solemn a matter to be viewed with 
levity, or that light laughter which betokens 
an unripe judgment.” And he takes care 
to fight the battle of the women, showing 
that they generally know what is right, 
whereas men do not. Thus he tells Mary, 
“ A woman does not require a book to learn 
the true etiquette of society. Her rare in- 
stinct and shrewd sense soon enable her to 
adapt herself to any position in life. Forms 
and ceremonies come to her as naturally as 
dew to the flowers. Self-reliance must be 
regarded as an indispensable agent.” It is 
for the sake of inculcating with greater ef- 
fect such pretty sentiments that the penny 
journals are pleased to heighten the interest 
of the matrimonial correspondence by the 
vain supposition that they are prepared to 
negotiate alliances between high contract- 
ing parties. 

hese bits of sentiment and advice indi- 


y |‘cate fairly enough the moral tone of the 


penny novels. The heart of the plebs in 
this country is not to be reached but in 
gushes of moral wisdom. Give the poor 
man sensation ; let him sup full of horrors; 
initiate him in all the mysteries of crime: 
but always be it remembered that one 
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condition is essential to the success of the 
dreadful tale — that it shall somewhat os- 
tentatiously ally itself to-morality. A good 
Catholic makes the sign of the cross when 
he fears’ that he has got into the company 
of evil spirits. The honest beer-swilling 
Briton of the lower order loves to make 
moral reflections when he finds himself in 
doubtful company. He is thus about a 
hundred years behind the more educated 
Briton ; for we must repeat, that in order 
to find anything like the moralizing of the 
penny novels in fictions of the higher class 
we must go back to Richardson. He was 
the first to make the novel very popular 
among us, and one of the means by which 
he succeeded in making it popular was by 
a high seasoning of moral reflections, show- 
ing what wonderful lessons of virtue were 
to be learnt from his stories. That high 
seasoning did its work, although it soon be- 
came nauseous to healthy tastes, and is now 
one of the chief causes why Richardson is 
little read. Fielding laughed it out of fish- 
ion, and fiction of obtrusive morality has 
never since been written by first-rate ro- 
mancers. Nor even in the class of fictions 
which take with the British workmen is the 
moralizing of precisely the same kind as 
that which we find in Richardson. He is 
ever bent on giving clear moral lessons — 
he preaches. ‘That is not what the British 
workmen now want; they want rather to 
have the story well washed with moral sen- 
timent. It need have no very strict appli- 
cation to the story, if there it is. We are 
reminded of a well-known anecdote which 
may illustrate this. There was an inferior 
actor who had only one speech to deliver in 
a certain play. The speech was nothing — 
“The carriage is ready,” or something 
equally common-place. But the actor was 
sighing for applause, and he determined to 
tag to ita moral sentiment, which would of 
a surety mg down the cheers of the 
“gods.” He fixed upon three lines from 
the Hone n, and delivered himself of 
the following sentence : — 


“The carriage waits, and, sir, 
The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch, 
Whom ’twere gross flattery to name a coward.” 


We know not how far the story is correct, 
but it is one of the stock theatrical anec- 
dotes and perfectly illustrates our meaning. 
That actor, whoever he was, thoroughly un- 
derstood the British plebs. It likes to have 
sounding moral phrases in its ears. The 
thing desired is not that sort of moral de- 
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duction which the Puritans called an “ im- 
provement” of the texts they expounded, 
but moral aphorisms and sentiments run- 
ning parallel with the text. 

As the “Notices to Correspondents” 
show us the moral texture of the stories 
that appear in the penny journals, so the 
subjects of these stories may be clearly 
enough ascertained by looking at the wood- 
cuts which illustrate them. The Family 
Herald is one of the oldest, if not the'very 
oldest, of the periodicals we refer to; but 
it is different from its rivals in this, that it 
has no illustrations. It says, indeed, nota 
little for the ability with which it is con- 
ducted, that, disearding the aid of pictorial 
embellishments, it can hold its own among 
many rivals, and attain to a circulation of 
more than 200,000. Its competitors are 
prodigal of engravings. Foremost among 
these stands the London Journal, and as we 
turn over its pages, looking at the drawings, 
we very quickly discover into what sort of 
scenes we are likely to be conducted. 
Here we see men dogging each other on 
dark nights, lurking behind trees, and look- 
ing round corners; gipsies in woods are 
entering into mysterious compacts with 
gentlemen disguised in huge cloaks; bur- 
glars with dark lanterns are prowling in 
houses; assassins are aiming blows at the 
backs of unconscious victims; murderers 
steal into the chambers of sick men; wo- 
men wake up startled in their beds and 
listen ; ladies listen at doors; young girls 
are seen flying onthe tops of houses trom 
highly-impassioned pursuers; ladies elope 
with lovers in the dead of night; post- 
chaises are driven at the gallop in thunder, 
lightning, and rain over lonely moors ; wo- 
men are stabbing women and offering to 
shoot men; men hurl each other down trap 
doors; dead men are carried to the doctor; 
ladies are oppressed with awful secrets, and 
faint before the altar at the sight of gentle 
men ; houses are on fire ; duels are a stand- 
ing institution ; mask balls are the order of 
the day and night; ladies are carried away 
by force ; horses are ever in readiness ; there 
is much drinking, eternal embraces, and 
ever and everywhere we see hair flying 
wild and dishevelled in the wind. 

The three novelists who have been most 
popular among the classes that patronise 
the penny journals have been Mr. G. W. 
Reynolds, Mr. John Frederic Smith, and 
Mr. Pierce Egan. Of Mr. Reynolds we 
need say little. Probably to him more than 
to any one else the penny journals owe the 
repute of dwelling with too morbid a pleas- 
ure on the sensual side of human life, and 
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familiarizing their readers with vice. He, 
at least, was the earliest writer of contin- 
uous stories in the London Journal, which 
was first started in 1845; and he was fol- 
lowed by a writer of kindred spirit— 
Eugéne Sue, more than one of whose ro- 
mances appeared in the same p Some 
of our readers may not have forgotten the 
name of Thomas Miller, the basket weaver, 
to whom Lady Blessington gave some liter- 
ary help. He wrote, but in a very different 
style, “Gideon Giles the Roper,” and 
“Godfrey Malvern” for the periodical in 
which the spirit of Mr. Reynolds and 
Eugene Sue ruled triumphant. In those 
days, in which the nearest approach was 
made to the vices of the French school of 
romance, it was considered an immense 
thing that the London Journal attained to 
a circulation of 80,000. 

In 1849 Mr. J. F. Smith became con- 
nected with this periodical, and infused a 
new spirit into its pages. He was the son 
of a man known as the manager of Nor- 
wich Circuit —that is, the manager of a 
theatrical company which had Norwich for 
its head-quarters. He is a Roman Catholic, 
and was said to be a Jesuit. He is now, 
we believe, employed in some ecclesi- 
astical seminary in Paris. He came to 
London to push his way; offered his ser- 
vices to the London Journal, and rose ver 
—_—_ to the highest position on its staff. 

e wrote first of all for its pages a histori- 
cal romance called “ Stanfield Hall.” When 
this was ended Eugéne Sue took his place 
till he was ready with another story, “ Amy 
Lawrence, or the Freemason’s daughter ;” 
after which he brought out “ Minnigrey.” 
This is considered his best story. It raised 
the circulation of the London Journal to 
between three and four hundred thousand. 
It is said, however, and we believe with jus- 
tice, that as much of this extended circu- 
lation was due to the pencil of Mr. John 
Gilbert as to the pen of Mr. Smith. Mr. 
Gilbert began to design for the journal in 
the year of its commencement, and contin- 
ued to contribute to it till 1862. No sooner 
was “ Minnigrey” finished than it was fol- 
lowed by another of Mr. Smith’s works — 
“The Will and The Way.” That came to 
an end in the autumn of 1853, and was 
immediately succeeded by the most success- 
ful of this author’s works, —“ Woman and 
her Master.” We must say here that we 
do not speak of all these works from our 
own knowledge; we are acquainted with 
them only in te But our partial ac- 
quaintance with them enables us to accept 
the general verdict that “ Woman and her 
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Master,” although the most successful of 
Mr. Smith’s works, is inferior in merit to 
his earlier tale, “ Minnigrey.” It was so 
successful, however, that it raised the circu- 
lation of the London Journal to the — 
number it has ever reached — namely, 500- 
000. The same writer’s next story, 
“ Temptation,” was by no means so success- 
ful. he proprietors of the periodical 
wished to curtail it; the author was of- 
fended, and transferred his services to the 
Illustrated Family Paper published by Cas- 
sell. Mr. Smith has been most successful 
in dealing with the past. “ Minnigrey,” for 
example, is a story of the Peninsula War, 
and abounds in strong incidents relating to 
pressgangs and kidnapping. We are intro- 
duced in it to an immense variety of char- 
acters — statesmen, generals, Empresses, 

ipsies, money-lenders, sextons, lawyers, 

ews, Gentiles, and so forth. The charac- 
ters are not of the individual sort, but rath- 
er represent general types: and, as a 
whole, the stories of this author are more 
remarkable for stirring incident than for 
personal portraiture. The plots are in- 
volved, and turn on the right of succession 
to landed property and on the fortunes of 
some heir who has been lost. 

After Mr. J. F. Smith left the London Jour- 
nal there was an interregnum. An American 
writer, Mrs. Southworth, wrote in it; the 
author of “ Cesar Borgia” then tried his 
hand; and after him Mr. Percy St. John. 
None of these being very successful, it was 
thought that an experiment might be tried 
with a novelist who had made a greater 
name than any who had yet written in the 

ages of the London Journal — Mr. Charles 
Reade. Mr. Reade produced “ White Lies” 
in it; but —no blame to him — his was not 
the sort of writing that had any chance 
with the readers of the London Journal. 
The proprietor, in despair of finding ay 
one who could succeed like Mr. J. F. Smith, 
sold the periodical to Mr. Herbert Ingram. 
Then a new idea was started. It was 
thought that perhaps the greatest of all 
novelists, Sir Walter Scott, might have a 
chance of success. Accordingly, “ Kenil- 
worth, ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and “The Fortunes of 
Nigel,” were in series reprinted in the pages 
of the journal. But they failed to excite - 
the enthusiasm of dts readers, and it was 
found that the circulation had gradually , 
fallen to about 250,000. A number of 
writers have since then been tried, — as the 
Mrs. Southworth and the Mr. St. John we 
have already mentioned, Mr. Gordon Smy- 
thies, Mr. Henry Byron, Mr. Watt Phillips, 
and Miss Braddon. These have attained 
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different degrees of success; but none of 
them has been found comparable to Mr. 
Pierce Egan, who is now the pride and 
glory of the London Journal. 

From a criticism of this writer, which ap- 
pears in the journal he adorns, we learn 
that he is one of the greatest writers of the 
age ; ‘and who shall say but that his works 
may not tell upon the world in future 
ages ?” — 
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“ Asa novelist, Mr. Pierce Egan combines 
a variety of qualities rarely found in the same 
individual. We never think, for instance, of 
his ‘Flower of the Flock,” or, “The Poor 
Girl,” without thinking of him as one of the 
most expert and complete of our novelists. 
Yet this has not exempted him—so true is it 
what Shakespeare says, that ‘be thou as chaste 
as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not ’scape 
calumny ’— from the quips and captious cavils 
of those who, from their crabbed and cross na- 
ture, can only see defects, without the power of 
appreciating really great qualities. At the 
present moment there cannot, considering the 
enormity of our circulation, be less than about 
a million of people in these islands and in the 
British colonies, and also in America, who are 
in the habit of reading the romances of Mr. 
Pierce Egan. Whence originates this populari- 
ty? Apart from the sterling merits of the pro- 
ductions in a literary and imaginative pviot of 
view, it is to be accounted for from the fact 
that Mr. Pierce Egan is essentially an English 
writer, and from this other circumstance, that 
his feelings are in accord with the great bulk of 
the people to whom he addresses his writings 
and his great moral teachings. Yes, his great 
moral teachings, as is apparent in even one of 
his very earliest romances, ‘Wat Tyler.’ It 
has been said of Bulwer Lytton that in all his 
romances he teaches the virtue of patience. So 
it may be said of Egan, that in his he incul- 
cates the doctrine of contentment. Appealing, 
as he does, to the million, he endeavours to 
make them contented — nay, happy with their 
lot, by = sa me them that there is nothing to 
be envied in the condition of the rich and great.” 


If he has faults, we are told that so also 
had Homer. He is accused of mannerism, 
and the answer is that “if there is one 
thing that at once denotes genius it is man- 
nerism.” Furthermore we are told that, 
“ his romances have an air of culture and 
refinement about them. They are exercises 
of a fine fancy; eee and careful * 

n with a slightly pensive tone, an 
eg dee with : quiet pleasure and a 
harmless conscience.” Finally, we have a 
list of the works of this truly great man : — 
“ Robin Hood,” “Wat Tyler” “ Quintyn 
Matsys,” “Paul Jones,” “Adam — Bell,” 
“Harry Racket Scapegrace,” “Fair Ro- 
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samond,” “Clifton Grey,” “The Black 
Prince,” “ The London Apprentice,” “The 
Waits,” “ The Flower of the Flock,” “ The 
False Step,” “ The Snake in the Grass,’ “ The 
Love Test,” “Love me, Leave me not;” 
“ The Wonder of Kingswood Chase ;” “ Im- 

en, or the Marble Heart ;” “ The Scarlet 

lower,” “ The Poor Girl,” &c. 

The only one of Mr. Pierce Egan's 
works with which we are well acquajnted is 
“ The Flower of the Flock.” This is con- 
sidered his best; it has lately been repub- 
lished in the usual three-volume form, and 
the author thereby claims for it the recogni- 
tion of the critics. He rightly argues that 
an author who can command a million 
readers ought not to be overlooked. His 
novel is very curious, and though it is load- 
ed with absurdities, will repay perusal. 
How to adjust the praise and blame which 
should be given to it we find far from easy. 
Ability it undoubtedly exhibits; but those 
of us who will see this ability must look be- 
low the surface, and must not make too 
much of Mr. Egan’s ignorance of-the forms 
and usages of fashionable society. It will 
have been observed that in one of the ex- 
tracts which we have made from the criti- 
cism of him that appeared in the London 
Journal considerable stress is laid on his 
culture and refinement. In another ex- 
tract he is described as belonging to that 
very noble and limited class of literary 
men “who enjoy money and leisure — 
whose revenues are the mere alluvium of 
wealth —the deposit of the golden tide 
flowing in with regularity — who regard lit- 
erature not as a necessity, but a pleasure 
— not as a want, but as a pastime — not as 
the substantial food, but as the frail confec- 
tionery of life, and whose appeal being to 
the aristocracy they produce that which is 
elegant, entertaining, and tasteful.” From 
this rather intricate sentence it may be in- 
ferred that Mr. Pierce Egan rolls in wealth 
and luxury, moves in the highest society, 
and condescends to literature. Certainly, 
in the novel which we have read he talks of 
dukes and other big men with astounding 
familiarity ; and we believe that one of the 
secrets of his influence with the lower 
classes is that he professes to depict for 
them what is called high life. It would be 
a pity to disturb that illusion; and the less 
we say of Mr. Pierce Egan as a painter of 
manners the better: Nor under any circum- 
stances are we much disposed to dwell on 
success or failure in the delineation of man- 
ners. Manners, after all, are transitory. 
Character, passion, and action remain the 
same from age to age, and it is by his 
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knowledge or ignorance of these that a nov- 
elist is chiefly to be judged. 

With regard to these weightier points of 
the law, we have to say of Mr. Pierce Egan 
very nearly what we have said of Mr. John 
Frederic Smith. The chief difference is that 
Mr. Egan deals more directly with present 
times. Mainly he directs his attention to 
the working out of his plot, and the heap- 
ing together of incidents. There is an in- 
cessant round of incidents, houses on fire, 
houses falling to the ground, abductions and 
seduction, forgeries, arrests, attempted sui- 
cides, attempted murders, and ever so many 
more wonderful events, all ending in the 
marriage of young men and maidens belong- 
ing to the opposite poles of society. For- 
tunes turn up at the right moment; lost 
sons are discovered when they are least 
expected ; documents are hidden to appear 
just when the novelist wants them ; and wit- 
nesses supposed to be dead are forthcoming 
in the nick of time. Then, to give force to 
these incidents, there is an infinity of strong 
passion. ‘ Lester Vane was livid with pas- 
sion. He was obliged to wipe the froth 
from his mouth.” That is the sort of passion 
with which we are familiarized. We forget 
whether in the pages of Mr. Pierce Egan 
ve have come across that favourite picture of 
writers of this school — the picture of two 


lovers embracing each other, “ their lips be- 


ing glued together.” We do remember 
that there is a prodigious amount of em- 
bracing and — and resting of heads 
upon bosoms in Mr. Egan’s tale. We carry 
away with us a general impression that the 
supreme object of life is to have one’s arm 
round a girl’s waist, and her head resting af- 
fectionately upon one’s shoulder, while tears 
of joy are falling from her eyes that invite 
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kisses, which in the language of these 
novelists always go in “ thousands.” 

Mr. Pierce Egan’s great stronghold, how- 
ever, is morality. We have never done ad- 
miring the fine moral reflections of those 
mad story-tellers. He has a hero and 

eroine who are guilty of what seems — 
but it is only seeming —a decided breach of 
@ most important comnrandment. Helen 
Grahame does not know that she is married, 
does not know that she is about to be a 
mother.- She flies her father’s house in 
shame, nevertheless ; she becomes a mother ; 
she has to undergo all the torture of re- 
morse. At the proper moment, however, 
the father of the babe turns up to do her 
justice; and, what is more, he gets a letter 
from the minister of the kirk in Scotland to 
inform him that, without knowing it, he 
was legally married to the lady. He had 
in jest, at an evening party, gone through 
some mock ceremony of marriage, the Scotch 
minister joining his hand to that of the 
frail Helen. The minister has a tender 
conscience, and many months afterwards, 
without any motive but that suggested by 
his own uneasiness, writes of a sudden to 
the husband in this mock marriage to inform 
him that in Scotch law, and in the sight of 
heaven, the marriage is binding. It is a de~. 
lightful solution of a most unhappy business. 
lee Grahame’s virtue is saved, and no-. 
body can say a word against her. Morality 
is at last triumphant; the law is fulfilled ; 
the commandments are glorified ; the read- 
ers of the penny journals are pleased with 
approving consciences; and Mr. Pierce 
Egan, with his thumbs in the armholes of 
his waistcoat, walks the earth as a master 
spirit, showing kindness to human frailty, 
while doing obeisance to eternal law. 





GOING TO SLEEP. 
I. 


Tux light is fading down the sky, 
The shadows grow and multiply, 
I hear the thrush’s evening song : 
But I have borne with toil and wrong 
So long, so long ! 
Dim dreams my drowsy senses drown — 
So, darling, kiss my eyelids down! 


II. 


My life’s brief spring went wasted by, 
y summer’s ended fruitlessly: 





I learned to hunger, strive and wait, 
I found you, love —oh, happy fate! 
So late ! so late! 
Now all my fields are turning brown, 
So, darling, kiss my eyelids down ! 


III. 


Oh, blessed sleep! oh, perfect rest ! 
Thus pillowed on your faithful breast 
Nor life nor death is wholly drear, 
O tender heart, since you are here, 
So dear, so dear ! 
Sweet love, my soul’s sufficient crown ! 
Now, darling, kiss my eyelids down! 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. | They are as solemn in the discussion of the 

price of pocket-handkerchiefs, or the. near- 

PARISIAN MANNERS. est way toa given point, as if the fates of 
empires were at stake. Badinage is al- 
BY THE REV. ARCHER GURNEY, PARIS.) most unknown to them, though they have 
the word. I except a certain class of liter- 

Parts may well be said to bear the as-| ary men in Paris. I suppose they'had the 
pect of a continual féte, a perpetual holiday, | thing, though, before the Revolution, when 
especially to the eyes of Londoners. The | they seem to have been really a gay and 
clearness of the atmosphere, making all light-hearted people. All other nations are 
objects so distinct; the brightness of the struck by French sternness and solemnity, 
sunshine; the long vistas of tall, white and the fixed expression they give to their 
houses, opening in all directions, with the |countenances, as much as we are. Be 
blue skies overtopping them ; the crowds of | amongst a crowd of well-dressed Hungari- 
gay people sauntering in the streets, the | ans, or Austrians (I would say, from expe- 
absence of hurry or of frightful objects, the rience), or Southern Italians, and you 
general neatness of attire, — all these things | might very easily believe yourself among 
create the impression of a happy, and per-/| Englishmen, and Englishmen of our own 
haps of a merry people; but I think that! best classes; but no such deception is pos- 
an earnest look into French faces would go sible with the French. Their national 
some way towards unsettling English no-| type is the most marked of all, more mark- 
tions on this point. I mean with respect |ed than the English even. They have a 
to’ the essential light-heartedness of the | certain-air of artificial life which we do 
Gallic race at present. The world is full of! not find-elsewhere; a gay exterior, with a 
contradictions, and national character is grave nature always piercing out; sunshine 
always a problem to natives—and how! on the surface, shade beneath. Fond of 
much more so to foreigners! There are| amusements of course they are, especially 
two or three men, at least, in one and all of | of all theatrical performances, always on 
us. The French are a gay, and yet they | the look-out for a little external excitement ; 
are a grave people, reconcile the contradic- | hating reading, unable to stay at home, 
tion as you may; they are gay on the sur-| seeking to be seen even more than to see; 


face, grave au fond. "They have but little | but we must not expect to find in them any 
imagination — that is one thing, and still | intense faculty of enjoyment, or any dispo- 
less “sympathy;” they are desperately sition to decide for themselves whether a 


realistic, so there is a want of atmosphere thing be fine or no, for they have it not. 


about them, somehow. They put forth no| A certain logic, a love of order and correct- 
spiritual feelers; they receive few impres-| ness, is really their most predominant char- 
-sions, they have very little curiosity about | acteristic, little as the world may think it; 
any thing that is not French. They lack | and this they carry into all their pleasures, 
individuality, and the strong persoual sense | and even into their vices. Nothing can be 
.of existence; they live in others, and feel | more systematic than the so-called folies of 
by reflection. They are too prosaic, and|a Frenchman. If ever, as a keen observer 
thave too little warmth of feeling to be per- | said, he flings his money out of window, he 
manently cheerful in themselves without | is sure to count the pieces as they fall. 
extraneous aid. You must not be deceived | The marvellous cynicism and coldness with 
by mere externals, or the display of certain | which questions of love, and passion, and 
-quicksilver properties, which are unques- | marital affection are discussed, must be seen 
tionably to be found in the Frenchman, and | and heard to be believed. We are some- 
-still more in the Frenchwoman; a certain | times tempted to ask, Is this people really 
quickness, and clearness, and lightness — the most vicious, or is it the most innocent 
or levity, shall I say ?—within a given in the world? But coldness of tempera- 
sphere of action. That sphere is limited, | ment is the key to the enigma. French- 
and no power seems able to enlarge it great- | men talk of passions as of ciphers, and deal 
ly. A pint measure can only hold a pint.| with them as coolly. High spirits are al- 
‘French faces, be it noted, are habitually most unknown to them, unknown even to 
-solemn, often stern in repose, and what) their boys and youths. And this strikes 
Italians would be sure to call “ unsympa-/ one more particularly, perhaps, on a nation- 
thetic.” The oppressive sense of persenal | al holiday. Of course, this is a record of 
- dignity keeps most Frenchmen always on | personal impressions, and will be taken for 
the stretch, as it were, and makes them: at- | as much as it is worth. 
tach a great importance to little matters.| On the 15th of August last, the Empe- 
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ror’s féle-lay, that being also the Church 
Feast of the Assumption, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, literally, were in the streets 
of Paris, and everybody looked fairl 
amused and tolerably well satisfied, but { 

‘ did not see a single merry face. Indeed, I 
am inclined to think, from continued obser- 
vation, that the chief characteristic of the 
French people, of the Parisians in particu- 
lar, is Patience. This may seem at vari- 
ance with their revolutionary outbreaks ; 
but the truth is, I opine, that the French- 
man will stand anything but a wound to his 
amour propre ; and when the French people 
think it looks ridiculous in the eyes of for- 
eign nations, it goes mad for the time. But 
here are simple facts. Parisians will wait 
for hours for an omnibus to carry them a 
mile, and wait for more hours in the hope of 
an amusement of any kind in absolute quie- 
tude, never losing their tempers, and but 
rarely exchanging a joke. Order, propri- 
ety, civility, are the unfailing characteris- 
ties of a French mob; a certain military 
spirit animates them: the very same spirit 
which makes them so dangerous in a revo- 
lution, when their self-love is wounded, and 
their blood is up. Pity is not a strong sen- 
timent in their breasts, and is reserved, in- 
deed, for the little and the weak. They 
love children dearly, and the sight of blood 
commonly inflames instead of pacifying 
them; but courtesy, the desire to be 
thought well-bred and civilized, is an all- 
prevailing power, and almost excludes rude- 
ness. 

From the earliest dawn on the 15th the 
doors of all the theatres had been besieged 
by crowds waiting the hour of entry, for 
the gratuitous representations to take place 
at 2 o'clock. In England it is permitted to 
doubt whether anything would induce a 
pete to stand in one place for nine or ten 

ours together, with military regularity and 
unbending resolution. After all, it p ter 
be added, with no reward for their toil but 
a tragedy of Racine —noble, but not par- 
ticularly exciting, nor well acted; or an 
opera such as ftoland d Roncevaux, — that 
is to say, @ grand military spectacle, with- 
out a tune in it, for the more classical the 
performance the greater the crowd. One 
cannot help suspecting that it is precisely 
the want of internal gaiety and constitu- 
tional high spirits which makes the French 
attach such vast importance to dramatic rep- 
resentations. The. exceeding gravity with 
which they sit out a pantomime, lasting 
some six or seven hours, is notorious. The 
pieces that answer to Christmas and Easter 
entertainments with us, are commonly di- 
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vided into seven acts and twenty tab- 
leaux, the curtain falling between each, 
and last from half-past 6 to halfpast 12 — 
too commonly devoid of wit, of fun, of hu- 
mour, of meaning. They would exhaust 
the patience of an English audience in an 
hour, and here they run for three or four 
hundred nights together, and attract ad- 
miring crowds. The Frenchman is apt, as 
I have i rg to look not a little stern 
at times; but, under the influence of this 
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flood of twaddle, his countenance slightly 
relaxes, so that it becomes plain that the 
thing might go on for twelve hours, or 
twenty-four, instead of six, without ex- 
hausting his native powers of endurance. 
There is a large spirit of tolerance in this, 
impatient Englishmen 


after all, by whic 
might take example. 

ost French pleasures of this kind must 
be tedious to an ordinary Englishman. He 
has not this unbending military regularity, 
or this almost puerile craving for amuse- 
ment. The same patience is manifested at 
the restaurateur’s. The waiter may keep a 
Frenchman waiting half an hour for every 
dish in turn; he scarcely murmurs mildly ; 
he accepts this, and every social dispensa- 
tion, in the spirit of the Oriental fatalist, 
“Kismet” (“It is fate”). There seems 
to be something almost religious in this 
fixed endurance. What a contrast it pre- 
sents to our petulance, impetuosity, and 
display of temper! But to exhibit impa- 
tience, or to lose your temper, are consid- 
ered evidences of ill-breeding in Paris, 
quite provincial, or marks of “English sava- 
ges.” A word to the wise ! 

Ihave sometimes thought, strange as it 
may appear, that the dulness of French 
church-services is one cause which tends to 
produce this singular spirit of endurance. 
It will be remembered, of course, that al- 
most all the Offices are said in the Latin 
tongue, and that, as a rule, nobody dreams 
of inquiring much about their meaning. 
Every Frenchman of the upper and middle 
classes is expected to attend at all the mar- 
riages and at the funerals, not only of his 
relatives and immediate connexions, but 
even of his distant friends and acquaintan- 
ces,—a desperately idle practice, and a 
tremendous bore in Paris. A man is con- 
sidered a “ Bohemian” who does notgive 
in to this ; and les convenances are supreme. 
These services generally last for an hour or 
so, the clergy having the whole thing nearly 
to themselves. No response is made by the 
congregation in any way. A continuous 
murmur goes on at the altar, and almost 
everybody sits with stolid gravity, and 
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waits till the business is completed. Of 
course I do not mean this remark to apply 
to devout persons at Low Masses, who know 
well what is going forward, and say their 
own prayers with assiduity. These are the 
services that crowd the churches with the 
poor in early morning, in town and country 
alike. An act, “The Showing of the 
Lord’s Death,” is more attractive, as any 
thinker may easily perceive, than any ser- 
vice of prayer and praise can be. But it 
is literally true of such Offices as baptisms, 
marriages, &c. that they fail to interest, and 
even of High Mass itself, during which the 
singing of a single “ Creed” may occupy 
half an hour, so that none but the deeply 
religious attempt to pass the time in private 
prayer and praise. It is curious to see the 
surprise with which the most stoical French 
will assist at an English occasional service, 
when they see men and women of the laity 
actually taking their parts, and manifestly 
expected to be interested. At funerals, 
particularly, even when they do not under- 
stand the language, the more earnest voice 
and solemn manner of the officiating minis- 
ter seem to arrest the attention of French 
people, and they look edified for the time. 

there ever was a people who required 
an appeal to the intellectual as well as to 
the sensuous faculties in religion (and this is 
an important remark to theologians), it is pre- 
cisely the French, they are so much more gov- 
erned by reasoning than imagination, by 
logic than feeling ; yet their Church treats 
them practically very much as children, 
and feeds them, one may say, continually on 
ecclesiastical sugar-plums. It makes per- 
petual appeals to the feelings, the senti- 
ments, the affections, dwelling on the ten- 
der “heart of Mary” in particular, but 
leaves the nnderstanding almost altogether 
fallow. I have seen French officers so 
deeply interested by our Anglican Evening 
Prayers, saidin the French language, that 
they were unable to restrain their tears! 
Such a service was earried on for nearly 
three months in Paris, in my church, for the 
sake of an Anglo-Freach population, till 
the Government forbade its continuance, 
owing, some —_ said, to the remonstran- 
ses of the clergy; but perhaps that is a 
nristake. In any case, the fact of laymen 
being intended to pray for themselves, and 
joim with the clergy directly, to take an ac- 
tual part in the service,seemed to move 
French gentlemen exceedingly, and fre- 
quently, as I have said, drew tears from 
them. If there ever was a service adapted 
to the peculiar requirements.of the French 
people, I should, be inclined to.say that it is 
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that of the Anglican Church, against which 
they entertain a deeply-rooted prejudice. 
Sainte-Beuve, the most popular essayist in 
France, gives utterance to the national 
conviction, when he says, “ All Churches 
are good, always excepting that unhappy 
Anglican.” 

Meantime, it is lawful to regret that a 
logical people like the French should be 
driven into carelessness by a system which 
refuses to find them fit provender for the 
higher intellectual powers. 

his is not a digression exactly, for the 
féte of the 15th began with a Grand Mass 
and Te Deum in all the churches, which 
were thronged with spectators, whether 
worshippers or no. Most great officials — 
and their number is legion — consider it 
their duty to attend, especially at the Mad- 
eleine and Notre Dame, and the coup dail, 
as usual, was exceedingly impressive. It is 
doubtful whether a grand “function,” so- 
called, a high religious ceremonial, is not 
more conspicuous in a Greek temple like 
the Madeleine than in a Gothic. church. 
The ample area, the broad nave and choir, 
the full view ofthe altar from all sides, con- 
tribute to the desired result. Far be it 
from me to speak of these —s cere- 
monies as an nt pageant. hy should 
“ The Showing of the Lord’s Death” be ev- 
er other, in a Christian’s eyes, than a most 
solemn thing, whether with or without pomp 
or ceremony? Qnly it is permitted to 
wish that all might be done in a tongue 
understood of the people, and that the peo- 
ple were ealled upon to take their fair 
share by audible responses, instead of be- 
ing reduced to the condition of lookers-on. 
I think we scarcely appreciate all our ad- 
vantages in this respect ; we count common 
blessing cheap. It should be remembered, 
too, by those who object to ritual in our 
English churches, that taking things at the 
worst, allowing for the most gorgeous robes 
and flaming lights and clouds of incense, 
there would still be a vast difference be- 
tween an intelligible and an unintelligible 
service, not to speak of peculiar tenets. 
With us, the people at least know all that 
is going forward; no amount of ritual can 
so obscure the meaning as to take away the 
facts. It is not so with Roman worship, 
whether in Paris or in Rome. There cere- 
monial seems to swallow meaning, and the 
absence of any direct appeal to the intel- 
lectual faoulty is apt to engender a state of 
= indifference on the part of educated 
ookers-on. What an affliction it would be 
to the hasty British temperament, to have 
to sit or stand out so many ceremonial per 
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formances to which you attach next to no 
meaning; but the Frenchman is never 
lacking to“the convenances. I repeat, then, 
that the French, the Parisians in particular, 
learn equanimity in this school, and are 
seasoned for almost any amount of solemn 
waiting and resigned endurance. 

The Mass was followed by a grand Te 
Deum, and then all the world streamed 
forth to the public shows, the chiefest of 
which was, I think, the regatta, about which 
I need say little. 

The Place des Invalides, the chief centre 
of attraction, was crowded with booths, 
shows, and people, chiefly peasants, pre- 
senting very much the aspect of a large 
country fair at home, only more orderly and 
less exciting. There were two large open- 
air theatres, “ military spectacles,” where 
troops kept marching to and fro upon the 
stage, chasing imaginary Bedouins and Mex- 
icans, and discharging musketry without 
end. There were jugglers, too, dancers 
and tumblers, harlequins ‘and jack-pud- 
dings, but all, I must add, clothed with un- 
alterable gravity and dignity, — solemn as 
judges, conscious “artists,” like the very 
shoeblacks of this country. After all, this 
innocent vanity seems to give a higher im- 
port to life in all its forms, but we could 
never attain to it. Our nature is not art, 
and the French is. Such a thing as a gen- 
uine French clown is not to be procured 
for love or money. All Frenchmen have 
too keen a sense of native dignity to bear 
the being laughed at in their own persons. 
Life is too serious a thing for them. Fun, 
I am sorry to say, in this country is mostly 
of the “ fast ” order, and a little malice gen- 
erally enters into it: and of course nothing 
of this kind would be permitted publicly. 
The thorough good-nature which lies at the 
bottom of almost all English “chaff” is 
scarcely native here. We rarely draw 
blood in these encounters of our wits; we 
do not wish to do so. Compare the guile- 
lessness of Punch with the malice of Chari- 
vari, and the same thing is true of high and 
low. But what strikes one chiefly is the 
intense gravity of this French mob out for 
a day of pleasure,—not a loud word, 
scarcely a laugh, nor a grimace. The pow- 
er of treating common things jocosely is 
denied to this people. They cannot un- 
derstand the irony of Englishmen, on great 
occasions and on small; our disposition to 
laugh at ourselves, combined with true 
earnestness; the irony for instance of our 
great national representative, Shakespeare, 
in the more serious situations, which is so 
intensely national, and so perfectly consist- 
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ent with thoroughness. Do not ask this 
people to be merry in our sense of the word, 
to be humorous or light-hearted. On the 
other hand, there is perfect order, not the 
least disposition to quarrelling or fault-find- 
ing, no excess of any kind, no rudeness, no 
drunkenness, no hurry. Though it had 
ceased to rain for some time, a great many 
elderly people held up their umbrellas still, 
which obstructed the view of the “ specta- 
cles,” but nobody protested. This, like 
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| any other inconvenience, was simply ac- 


cepted asa decree of destiny. No symp- 
tom of liquor of any kind appeared. 
Amidst these actual hundreds of thousands 
a tipsy person would be an anomaly. Uni- 
versal politeness prevails, which operates 
as an admirable check on bad _ temper. 
Brutality is really ashamed to exhibit itself, 
even if the tendency exists. Everybody 
wishes to be thought “gentil,” and well 
acquainted with good breeding. There is 
no snobbery, and universal respect for wo- 
men, who are indeed by far the stronger 
sex, work far harder, talk much louder, 
and are manifestly the ruling power. 
Working men even pitch their voices softly ; 
almost all French women have a tendency 
to scream. Still there is something fune- 
real to us in the gravity of these decent 
revellers, in the absence of the faintest 
approximation to humour. In the “ Cirque,” 
the Parisian Astley’s, English clowns are 
employed, from the impossibility of finding 
French ones, and these countrymen of ours 
are amusing enough with a native sense of 
drollery, but they are not allowed to dis- 
play it. Orders have been positively given 
y the French managers that no joke 
should be attempted which is not set down 
in the “programme.” ‘The cast-iron mili- 
tary spirit could not brook to hear the 
slightest opening for variety, or a momen- 
tary stroke of humour. But this French 
mob in the Place des Invalides is perfectly 
happy according to its ideal, thoroughly 
contented, scrupulously polite, and intense- 
ly dignified. That “grand serieux” about 
little things, which is so intensely French, 
is precisely what Englishmen can never get 
reconciled to; it seems to absorb the salt of 
life. No doubt, our perpetual banter would 
fatigue them quite as much. We pretend 
to take everything lightly, and they are 
intensely serious about blowing their noses. 
Riding in a merry-go-round is a solemn 
undertaking here. 

At last it was time to stroll homewards. 
Unfortunately, when the evening came, rain 
set in with a high wind, and the illumina- 
tions were spoiled. The one thing that was 
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not affected was the good humor of the peo- 
ple and that imperturbable patience which 
always comes out strong under difficulties. 
Would we possessed a little of it, and did 
not indulge our every whim! It is perhaps 
unjust to charge our working people with 
habits of self-indulgence, while almost all 
our seeming millionaires are out at elbow, 
and all the world appears to have lost the 
secret of self-denial and of foresight. Just 
remember these two things when you judge 
French working people: there is not a 
union in the country, and almost all the 
artisans and all the peasantry have laid by 
enough in youth and manhood to provide 
for old age. 
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There has been talk in some quarters this ' 


year about devoting the immense sum ap- 
propriated to this Napoleonic feast to some 
popular, charities in the future, but I should 
say that only purblind observers could 
spread such a report. Holidays of this 


kind seem to me peculiarly needful for the’ 
There is little capacity | 
for boisterous mirth in the nation’s charac- | 
ter, but only the greater need of amuse-| 
The French have no initiative, no | 


French people. 


ment. 
“oo” in them. I cannot find an apter 
word. Their institutions may have some- 


thing to do with it, but I think race has. 


more. Where there is little spontaneous 


enthusiasm, and no high spirits, pleasures 
must be provided. I know many people | 
will persist in doubting all this, and retain 
their impression that the English are cold, 
but that is because they are deceived by the 
quiet manners of the upper and middle | 


classes. English reserve, when it comes 
into operation, produces an artificial solem- 
nity. But see an English crowd under the 
influence of any exciting feeling, and you 
will not doubt the strength of their emo- 
tions. They do not cheer to hear them- 
selves, but from an irrepressible impulse, un- 
known to most foreigners, and Frenchmen 
in particular. 

Which state of things shall the moralist 
approve or disapprove the most? The 
bane of our system, or want of system, is 
plainly license, culminating in lawlessness, 
vice, disorder. And yet we could not find 
it in our heart to change our nation’s dispo- 
sition wholly. It seems to me at least that 
we have a richer soil to work on in the na- 
tional character : our people are more open 
to noisy mischief, and more self-indulgent ; 
but then they have far livelier instincts of 
loyalty, reverence, and devotion. They 
stand less upon their dignity, but they have 
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a far keener appreciation of the ridiculous. 
A Frenchman smiles (if he does not frown) 
at what is out of the way or inconsistent: 
an po Rng laughs right out, but with- 
out malice, at every kind of make-believe, 
but has a genuine respect for a true gentle- 
man or lady. If true temperance princi- 
ples (not total abstinence) should spread 
amongst us and prevail—as we must all 
hope and pray — the English will be a no- 
i ble people. A clergyman must be pardon- 
ed for looking at things from a clerical 
point of view, and recording his conviction 
‘that it is most desirable that the English 
‘Church, with her chastened beauty and 
| wise largeness of spirit, should be able to 
‘reach these masses and leaven them with 
the influence of hope and faith, should open 
her sanctuaries to the masses, and win their 
confidence. Then I believe that we might 
live to see a crowd in one of our great cit- 
ies holiday-making, a sight in which all good 
men might rejoice. There is little to offend 
in Paris even now. Vice does not display 
its deformity openly as with us: the dan- 
gerous classes either hide themselves in 
nooks and crannies, or take a certain aspect 
of refinement; but we miss English hearti- 
ness. We are either better or worse than 
the French people, and their mediocrity is 
not precisely golden. Still one understands 
how they must look down on our coarseness 
and brutality, and hug themselves in the 
conviction of ahigher civilization. Human 
nature is an imperfect thing at best. Let 
us all work towards a union of the good 
qualities of either people. If we could 
teach our people foresight and a little self- 
denial, we should cease to have these 
swarms of paupers, these extremes of mis- 
ery, which constitute our standing national 
reproach. It is mainly because a consider- 
able increase of the suffrage would tend to 
give habits of self-respect and, as we hope, 
of self-control to working men, that thought- 
‘ful statesmen such as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are anxious to move in this di- 
rection. Mr, Gladstone has told us as much. 
As prudent, as cautious, as habitually self- 
denying as the Gallic race, we shall never 
make the Anglo-Saxon; but if the same 
sense of moral, social, and political respon- 
sibility which our middle classes habitually 
exhibit could be brought home to the hearts 
and minds of our workpeople, all our really 
valuable institutions would be thrice as 
safe as they are, and England would be a 
far happier, a8 well as a far richer, country. 
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A BOLD DRAGOON. 


From the London Review, May 26th. 
A BOLD DRAGOON. 


We have all been the habit of hearing 
that great men are divided into three class- 
es, —those who “ are born great,” those who 
“ achieve greatness,” and those who “ have 

atness thrust upon them.” It is some- 
thing new to find a man who is great by all 
these titles. That, however, is the singular 
and happy lot of his Serene Highness (may 
it be all serene !) Prince Charles Eitel Fred- 
erick Zephyrinus Louis of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, ci-devant Lieutenant in the 
second regiment of Prussian Dragoons, and 
now Hospodar Elect of Roumania. To be 
born a Prince, we suppose, is to be born 
reat. To find one’s self suddenly exalted 

m a subaltern toasovereign looks very like 
having greatness thrust upon one. But it is 
in the achievement of greatness that, to our 
mind, real greatness consists. A few days 
ago Prince Charles of Hohenzollern was a 
mere Prince, and, considering how the title 
has been cheapened by Scythian savages in 
modern times, that does not count for much. 
It would have been very possible to write the 
contemporaneous history of Europe without 
mentioning His Highness’s name. But 
that is possible no longer. Prince Charles 


has now made himself a foe in history, and 


whether he succeeds or fails, future genera- 
tions will know at least that there has been 
such @ man. 

Not many months since, Alexander John 
Couza was Hospodar of the united Princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia. Ori- 
Binally a Colonel of Militia, he had played 

is cards so well as not only to get himself 
into the first position in the country, but also 
to combine the two Principalities into one, 
and to make of them a Roumanian State, 
one and indivisible. But he was too much 
of a sharper; and though his coups-d'éiat, 
organized on the correct Napoleonic model, 
succeeded for a time, he managed in the 
end to alienate all parties. In order to 
keep his ground, he coquetted alternately 
with France and Russia. Driven to extrem- 
ities, he had sold himself to the latter Power, 
aud was on the ot of letting the Russians 
quietly into the Principalities, when he was 
himself arrested, deposed, and exiled. The 
successful conspirators offered the vacant 
throne to the Comte de Flandre, who de- 
clined it at once. They then cast about 
for another candidate, and this time, it must 
be owned, they chose well. It is probable 
that they sought for instructions in the 
proper quarter, and that prudent suggestions 
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were not withheld. Their choice fell upon 
the second son of the Prince of Hohenzol- 
lern, and a rather tumultuous plibiscite rati- 
fied it without delay. Why did they choose 
him? Probably, because he is the Emperor 
Napoleon’s candidate. It is certain that it 
was the French Minister who presented the 
result of the election to the Conference at 
Paris. Prince Charles is connected with 
the Emperor by several ties. His maternal 
grandmother was a Beauharnais — Ste- 
phanie, Grand Duchess of Baden — one to 
whose affection Prince Louis Napoleon was 
much indebted in the days of his adversity. 
His paternal grandmother was a Murat, the 
sister of Joachim, some time Grand Duke of 
Berg, and afterwards King of Naples. There 
are few families in whose fortunes the Em- 
peror is likely to take a deeper interest than 
in the young Hohenzollerns. The ,Rouma- 
nians wish for independence, and they know 
they are not strong enough to stand without 
help. Help from Russia means annexation, 
which they do not want; and France is the 
only quarter from which they can expect 
efficient aid. We can readily believe the 
assurances of the Prussian Government that 
it was without any suggestion or authority 
from them that the Prince set out on his ad- 
venturous journey. It is in the highest de- 

ee improbable, however, that he would 
a undertaken it without some encourage- 
ment from another quarter. 

As far as things have gone, the young 
Prince’s proceedings have been marked by 
peovines, as well as courage and decision. 

oavoid the appearance of acting rebel- 
liously, he has addressed a letter to the 
Porte, acknowledging unreservedly the 
Sultan’s sovereignty. Travelling without 
show and with celerity, accompanied only 
by a German secretary and a Roumanian 
aide-de-camp, he disembarked from an Aus- 
trian steam-boat at the fortified town of 
Turno-Severin, and on making himself 
known was cordially welcomed by his con- 
stituents, anxious to become his subjects 
He immediately telegraphed his arrival to 
the Provisional Government at Bucharest, 
two members of which at once set out to 
meet him. He has made his triumphal entry 
into the capital, and has been received with 
enthusiasm by the population. The Assem- 
bly has vowed its loyalty, and he has been 
inaugurated in the cathedral. It is really 
amusing to find it announced that, in order 
to remove the technical difficulty which 
makes invalid his election, the Assembly 
have voted his father a Roumanian. This 
is a capital idea, and affords a hint which 
may usefully be acted upon in emergencies 
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of asimilar kind. For instance, the Re- 
construction Committee of the American 
Senate has only to vote that all negroes are 
white in order to bring matters in the Unit- 
ed States to a speedy and pacific solution. 
This bold dragoon is now the hero of the hour, 
and being young (he is only ae. “ma 
and good-looking, will naturally excite muc 
interest in feminine bosoms, and probably 
be a godsend to photographers. 
Notwithstanding, however, acertain comic 
air with which all this business is necessarily 
invested, there are many reasons why we 
should wish success to the young Hospodar. 
We think it ill-advised in the Turkish Gov- 
ernment not to assent to his election, es- 
pecially if it be true that they have made 
the serious mistake of inviting the joint in- 
tervention of Russia to check the popular 
feeling in the Principalities, and eject the 
popular candidate. Turkey ought to under- 
stand pretty well by this time, especially in 
her dealings with Russia, that “he comes 
too near who comes to be denied.” It would 
not be bad policy for Turkey to constitute 
on her frontier a compact, even if only nom- 
inally dependent, or quite independent 
State, whose confines would be the ne plus 
ultra of Russian encroachments. But what- 
ever the policy of Turkey may be, Europe 
in general, and England too, we think, sees 


pretty clearly that Moslem rule in Europe 
cannot be bolstered up much longer, and 
that the “sick man’s” inheritance must 
come to be divided one of these days. We 
do not want to see Constantinople in the 





hands either of Russia or of France; but 
neither do we desire to perpetuate the sway 
of a brutal and depraved race over twelve 
millions of Christians. Diplomacy will have 
done very ill if it forces four millions of Rou- 
manian Christians into the arms of Russia, 
which has long looked on the Principalities 
with covetous eyes, and whose unceasing 
and carefully-directed machinations have 
more than once all but succeeded in securing 
this result. It should rather, we imagine, 
be our interest and that of Europe to estab- 
lish in Roumania a basis upon which a 
strong Christian kingdom may hereafter be 
founded, after the inevitable break-up of 
European Turkey. By giving Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Epirus, with’ Crete and the 
Archipelago, to the present kingdom of 
Greece, the other provinces, or, at least, the 
greater part of them, united to Roumania, 
would form a strong and well-established 
realm. We should, at any rate, be acting 
with the most glaring and absurd inconsis- 
tency if, while we were pressing upon Aus- 
tria the surrender of Venetia, we should at 
the same time help to rivet the chains 
of Turkey upon a part of her domin- 
ions whose inhabitants have as good a right 
as the Venetians to be allowed to govern 
themselves. The Roumanians have shown 
considerable aptitude for self-government, 
and there is a statesmanship and a perse- 
verance in their efforts to secure it by which 
every right-thinking and fair-minded man 
must be influenced in giving his good 
wishes to their cause. 








A report of the late expedition undertaken 
- order of the Emperor of Russia to explore 
the Kalmuck steppes, and especially the Valley 
of Manitch, is now in process of publication. 
The plain of Manitch has been proved to be a 
salt desert, which can never be made fit for the 
habitation of man. The Kalmuck steppe is 
divided into two zones. The most elevated is 
adapted for agriculture, the lower one resembles 
the Manitch Valley. Its character is entirely 
different from that of the other steppes of 
Russia. The attention of geologists will be 
drawn to the forthcoming report. 





Father Prout’s Reliques. (Bell and Daldy.) 
— The death of Mr. Mahony has called atten- 
tion to his works, and a regret has been ex- 
pressed that they have not been published in a 
complete form. This is a mistake. A very 
goo collection of them was published by Mr. 

. G. Bohn ‘in 1860, illustrated with plates by 
Maclise. We cannot say we heartily enjoy 
Father Prout, his wit having to us too much of 
the flavour of potheen, a smoky taste, as it 
were, though it be so sound, but to those who 
do, this volume will be found exceedingly wel- 


| come. — Spectator, 
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AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


From The Saturday Review, June 16. 
AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


Tue Prussian Government seems for 
some time past to have renounced the hope 
of persuading the Middle States to remain 
neutral in the coming struggle. It appear- 
ed probable that the bait held out last week 
by Austria had been taken, and that her 
reference of the destinies of the Duchies to 
the ultimate decision of the Diet would 
sooner or later decide the waverers. But 
the Prussian Reform ultimatum precipitated 
the descent of the scale, and contributed 
directly to the menacing vote taken last 
Thursday at the Diet. Henceforward, it 
must be clear to all spectators that the real 
question at issue in the impending conflict 
is not whether Prussia shall hold Holstein, 
but which of the two great German rivals 
shall obtain the preponderance in Germany. 
Neither of them will fight for independ- 
ence ; both, to borrow the American illus- 
tration of Lord Russet, will be contend- 
ing for empire. 

e Prussian Minister’s proposals were 
sufficient to convince the body of the Minor 
States that, in threatening the political pre- 
dominance of Austria, Hunks designed 
nothing less than to overshadow, if not to 
overwhelm, the rest of the Confederation. 
The virtual exclusion of Austria from the 
Bund would be .a distinct attack upon the 
balance of power which that body is sup- 
posed to represent and sanction; and 
though accompanied, for the sake of decen- 
cy, with a scheme for denationalizing the 
Duchy of Limburg, which since 1830 has 
never belonged, except in name, to the 
Confederation, plainly indicated the inten- 
tion of the Cabinet of Berlin to tolerate no 
independent power in Germany except its 
own. The German Confederation has not 
hitherto conferred great benefits upon man- 
kind. In spite of the ephemeral insolence 
and violence of Count Bismark, the pop- 
ulation of Germany could not ultimately be 
anything but gainers by the substantial 
aggrandizement of Prussia; but the various 
petty German: Courts can searcely look 
forward -with complacency to their own 
ruin and absorption. Part of the Berlin 
scheme consisted of an illusory proposition 
to increase proportionately the influence of 
Bavaria, as that of Austria was diminished, 
by, entrusting the Bavarian Krxe with one- 
half of the military command of the armies 
of the common League. The fly was well 
thrown, but it did not produce as much 
even as arise. Studied by the light of the 
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recent history of events in the Duchies of 
the Elbe, the prospect of a joint tenancy 
with Prussia can scarcely appear. inviting ; 
and though Bavaria looks upon Austria as 
a too powerful neighbour, it would only be 
leaping from the frying-pan into the fire to 
give Germany up, bound hand and foot, to 
a power as ambitious as Austria herself. 
The North Sea and the Baltic might with 
advantage be left under the control of the 
Government of Berlin, without injuring or 
weakening the Bund; and though the Mid- 
dle States need not in other respects object 
to the general hegemony passing into Prus- 
sian hands, it must naturally be upon the 
condition that Austria shall not disappear 
from the German map. A sweeping onset 
upon the House of HApsBuRG seems to all 
the little dynasties ominous of what might 
befall them if Austria were once thoroughly 
crushed. Other victims in turn might be 
demanded, and even if M. BisMARK were 
content to stay his hand after a successful 
war in Bohemia, the Confederation, after 
losing Austria, would exist upon sufferance 
only. As Saxony is the avant-garde of 
Austria, ‘Austria, in consequence of the 
Prussian project of Reform, becomes the 
natural avant-garde and mainstay of the 
Bund. 

Considering the interests at stake, and 
the avowed issues that are to be decided in 
the war, it is scarcely necessary to spend - 
much time in discovering which of the two 
Powers will be able to boast of having the 
specious advantage of a casus belli upon its 
own side. A nominal pretext for hostilities ° 
is, in these days, of some diplomatic value 
to the nation which can afford to wait pa- 
tiently till it arrives; and if the Diet had 
been determined, in accordance with their 
technical duties and their virtuous profes- 
sions, to visit with their displeasure the first 
overt act of aggression, from whichever 
quarter it might come, there might still have 
been some hope of peace. The Prussian 
reoccupation of Holstein was no more an 
infraction of Federal law than the co-domin- 
ion of Austria and Prussia has been from the 
first; nor is the abandonment of the Treaty 
of Gastein an offence of which Austria — 
after herself convoking by a sort of coup 
d’état the Holstein Estates — had a legal 
right to complain. But the proceedings of 
General MANTEUFFEL were a moral af- 
front to the Austrian Emprror, and in the 
present —— = ba et vane 
warped by special pleading into a defiance 
of the authority bf the Srrankfort Diet. 


Justly considered, the movement in Hol- 
stein might be set side by side with the 
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Austrian proposal for the mobilization of 
the Federal army, which has been carried 
by the suffrages of all the important neutral 
Powers. Neither measure actually amounts 
to a cause of war, but both of them are 
equivalent to a virtual insult, and to a 
threat of future violence. But the formal 
secession of Prussia from the Bund is a dif- 
ferent affair, and may be regarded as an 
open act of rebellion in violation of the 
Federal Pact. Nor could the Frankfort 
vote be misinterpreted by Prussia. Milita- 
ry considerations may, therefore, hencefor- 
ward determine where and by whom the 
first blow is struck; and the possession of 
Dresden at the outset of a German war is a 
prize for which it. may be worth while sac- 
rificing the advantage of a rigid adherence 
to technicalities. In spite of the menacing | 
position of the Italian army’ and the ex-| 
—~ movements of GARIBALDI in the 

yrol, Austria has been able to detach to| 
her northern frontier at least 300,000! 
men, and though, for defensive operations, | 
the Prussian Landwehr outnumbers even 
this prodigious force, Prussia, for all offen- 
sive purposes, must be taken to be slightly 
overmatched. As the Prussian troops, 
though better armed and fed, are less well 
officered and drilled, a difference in num- 
bers becomes material. If the Middle 
States fling their contingents into the Aus- 
trian scale, all the material resources of 
Prussian organization will have hard work 
to preserve Prussia from immediate milita- 
ry disaster. The aspect of affairs will 
probably change in her favour as soon as 
Austrian troops show signs of occupying 
Prussian soil.. Every Prussian is more or 
less of a drilled soldier, and though a mili- 
tia cannot be counted equal to regular 
troops for a campaign, the Prussian na- 
tion, fighting for its hearths and homes, | 
will be no contemptible enemy. Prussia | 
will perhaps not begin to be invincible till 
Croats and Magyars seem likely to be 
quartered at Berlin. ; 

Should the German, like the American, 
conflict begin upon the pretext of a Federal 
secession, the coincidence will be singular 
enough. If it were important to review an 








event of such magnitude as the separation 


of Prussia from the Bund by the light of'| 
the naked letter of Federal law, it .would | 


be necessary to confess that the German 
code, clearer in its enactment than the | 
American, condemns beforehand any such | 
act of insubordination. The Federal Pact 
itself proclaims that the Confederation it: 
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inaugurates is to be perpetual, and that no 
change is to be made in the fundamental 
articles except by a general Assembly of 
the Diet. More than this, the secession of 
Prussia is one more blow to the tattered 
and timeworn Treaties of 1815. By the 
Treaty of Vienna the members of the Con- 
federation bind themselves mutually to 
maintain the Act that constitutes their 
union. According to European law, as 
well as Federal, Prussia has no technical 
ered to withdraw from the league that she 
ad joined ; but time and sober liberal re- 
flection have brought Europe latterly to 
perceive that it is too late now to attempt 
to restrain the progress of events by the 
narrow limitations imposed by TALLEy- 
RAND and METTERNICH upon the future. 
It will prove: easier to break -up the 
“ Confederation perpetuelle ” of 1815 than, 
after its dissolution, to restore or even to 
réconstitute it. Until the struggle that 
seems on the eve of beginning between 
Prussia and Austria is finally decided, it 


will be needless to consider seriously any 
special proposal of reform. When war 
once commences, the contest will lose the 
_~ it by the 


character hitherto imposed 
passing wantonness of M. Bismark, and 
will grow into a vital battle between the 
Liberal and the Conservative elements in 
Germany. The ultimate issue of the con- 
test, should it assume such a form, can 
scarcely be doubtful so long as France, 
armed and watchful, is natal among the 
row of interested spectators; . but much 
blood will be spilt before even Germany 
itself awakens to the nature of the problem 
to be decided. It will take some time be- 
fore the populations forgive M. Bismark 
for wrapping their homes in the flames of 
war; but in the long run it is doubtful 
whether Austria will find it as easy to re- 
tain the sympathy of the German people as 
to secure the immediate adhesion of the 
German Courts. Great wars, like great 
law-suits, are not often in these days decided 
merely according to the pleadings; anda 
month or two of intense and eager German 
excitement will cause the shortcomings of 
M. Bismark to disappear before the real 
significance of the cause which M. Bis- 
MARK’S lawless folly obscures and discred- 
its. Meanwhile Europe listens with appre- 
hension for the first cannon-shot. Ger 
mans move slowly, but politicians have 
everywhere abandoned the lingering hope 
that peace can be preserved. 





THE FRENCH EMPEROR’S LETTER. 
From the Saturday Review, 16th June. 
THE FRENCH EMPEROR’S LETTER. 


Ir the Emperor of the Frencu had writ- 
ten his remarkable letter to M. Drouyn 
pE LHvUYS a month ago, it would have been 
improper, if not impossible, for the English 
Cabinet to assent to the proposal of a Con- 
ference. The Auxerre manifesto has now 
been republished in more conspicuous 
type. The French Legislative Body is 
formally assured that the Government is 
disposed to _ by every possible occa- 
sion of extending the territories of the Em- 

ire. It matters little that projects of law- 
es ambition are couched in terms of af- 
fected and conditional moderation. The 
Emperor NAPOLEON professes his intention 
of remaining contented with his own as 
long as no other Power acquires any addi- 
tion to its dominions. His allies and his 
neighbours will feel but little gratitude for 
the promise that no incredible outrage 
shall be perpetrated without excuse or op- 
portunity; and timid or suspicious Govern- 
ments might object that the question of 
peace or war may well depend on the de- 
cision of the potentate who is to profit by 
the consequences of a rupture. It 1s, to say 
the least, not generally supposed that the 
French Government has exerted itself to 
reconcile Austria with Prussia or with 
Italy, except by the machinery of a Con- 
ference which would have provided a pre- 
text for abolishing existing treaties and for 
re-adjusting the balance of power in Europe. 
It seems that France is entitled to a fine or 
royalty on every alienation of territory. 
The Plenipotentiaries would have been 
asked to sanction the cession of Venetia to 
Italy, the annexation of some undefined 
province to Austria, a rectification of the 
frontiers of Prussia, and the consolidation 
of the League among the secondary Ger- 
man States; and if the smallest of these 
proposals had been adopted, the contingency 
on which French aggrandizement is to de- 
pend would have actually occurred. It is 
possible, indeed, that the redistribution of 
Germany might in itself have added to the 
political influence of a ruler who has never 
forgotten the servile Confederation of the 
Rhine; but the claimant of compensation 
would himself have assessed the damage 
which he might allege that he had suffered. 
The territory of Italy, of Prussia, and per- 
haps of Austria, would have been enlarged, 
and therefore it would, according to the 
EmPeror’s doctrine, have been just and 


necessary to secure an equivalent to 
France. 
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The method by which the spoliation is, 
at the proper time, to be accomplished is 
familiar to the world, even if it had not 
been once more described with cynical 
frankness. No province is to be detached 
from the monarchy of which it forms a 
part, until the population has voted by uni- 
ve suffr: for annexation to France. 
The farce has been played in Savoy and 
Nice with a success which will undoubtedly 
attend any future repetition of the perform- 
ance, The transfer of both provinces had 
indeed been arranged two or three years 
before at Plombieres, and there is reason to 
believe that the Italian inhabitants of the 
country of Nice were generally opposed to 
a usurpation which they were powerless to 
prevent. It is not yet certain whether the 
ballot-box is to be next set up in Belgium, 
or in the Rhenish dominions of Prussia and 
Bavaria. Or perhaps the unsophisticated 
mountaineers of Sardinia may have the op- 
portunity of disposing of themselves’ and 
their posterity before they have fully un- 
derstood their constitutional privileges as 
subjects of the Kingdom of Italy. It isa 
new and dangerous principle of public law 
that local communities have either the right 
or the liability of renouncing their allegi- 
ance to their own Government. The 
Southern States of America, although they 
were nominally sovereign and administra- 
tively independent, have been convicted by 
the tortune of war of treason to the Union. 
According to the Imperial theory, a duchy, 
a town, or a parish may at any time accept 
an invitation toform a part ot France. If, 
as in Savoy, the local language is French, 
the auxiliary doctrine of nationality is in- 
voked; and natural boundaries afford an 
equally forcible reason for seizing the slope 
of a mountain, or one or both banks of a 
river. In his letter to M. Drouyn DE 
Luvys, the Emperor reproaches Austria 
with inconsistency in detaining Venetia 
from Italy, after conquering Holstein from 
Denmark. Even the simple ethnology of 
an ordinary Frenchman might, however, 
teach him that the Rhenish provinces are 
exclusively German in blood and in lan- 

. Yhe demand for an extension of 
the French boundary to the Rhine ex- 
presses a purely geographical form of cupi- 
dity ; and when the time comes for appro- 
priating Belgium, the Flemings are not 
likely to find themselves exempted from the 
fate of the Walloons. M. Turers bid high 
for popularity when he lately advocated, 
in eloquent language, the base theory that 
French greatness implies the weakness and 
internal division of all neighbouring States. 
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The Emperor, however, knows better how 
to appeal to national selfishness. While M. 
Tuiers desires the paralysis of Germany 


and the dismemberment of Italy, Napo-/| ma 


LEON III. invites the t Powers of the 
Continent to extend their dominions on 
‘condition of paying at their own cost, or 
more probably out of the property of their 
weaker neighbours, a percentage of the 
plunder to France. When a town or a 
palace is sacked, cunning veterans find that 
the most profitable post 1s on the outside of 
the door. As the soldiers stagger out with 
their load of booty, judicious threats or 
promises induce them to share their acqui- 
sitions with their experienced comrade in 
the street. At other times the skilful oper- 
ator is perhaps tolerably honest; but when 
“the equilibrium is disturbed,” he finds it 
natural and convenient toclaim his share of 
annexation. Notwithstanding their present 
dissensions, it is not impossible that the 
Germans may hereafter have sufficient 
spirit to resent or prohibit the ambitious 
schemes of a nation which is less populous 
than Germany, and which is only stronger 
because it is united. 

The debate on Mr. KinGLAKE’s questions 
in the House of Commons would have been 


still more animated if it had followed the | 


ublication of the French manifesto. A 
arge majority of members favour the aspi- 
rations of Italy, although it is undeniable 
that law and treaty right are on the side of 
Austria. Englishmen, however, except 
when they are temporarily angry with Prus- 
sia, have not yet so far degenerated in sense 
and spirit as to regard with tolerant indif- 
ference the greedy ambition of France. It 
must be admitted by the warmest friends of 
Italy that the precedent of the claim to 
possess Venetia may hereafter be used for 
dangerous purposes. The doctrine is, ac- 
cording to Mr. KinGLakn’s epigrammatic 
phrase, essentially Fenian, so far as Fenian- 
ism implies a disregard of legal title. There 
is, however, a peréeptible difference be- 
tween the Fenianism of a kingdom with an 
army of 400,000 men, and the Fenianism 
which occasionally emerges from a cellar 
full of pikes, to assassinate a policeman or 
an informer. Mr. KinGLAKE was impar- 
tial enough to allow that the Italians are 
not perhaps morally blameable. Conquests 
are like revolutions, not to be made by rose- 
water; and a State which meditates war 
may be excused for selecting the moment of 
attack when its adversary is unusually vul- 
nerable. It is surprising that so calm and 
well-informed a politician as Mr. KINGLAKE 
should insist on the indispensable necessity 
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for retaining Venetia as an outpost of the 
German Tyrol, and of the Archduchy of 
Austria itself. Ifthe frontierdine approxi- 
tely followed the crest of the mountains 
and the summits of the passes, the Austrian 
Empire would an almost impregna- 
ble frontier. Itis difficult to believe that, 
down to the Convention of Campo Formio, 
the Austrian territory was incapable of de- 
fence. The confiscation by BonaparTE of 
the territory of the Venetian Republic was 
subsequent by many years to the long wars 
of Prince Eugene and of Maria Tuere- 
sa. The best defence of Austria would be 
an Italian alliance, which would render the 
entire strength of the Empire available to 
ot the valley of the Danube or the 
orthern boundaries of Bohemia. 

Mr. Kinetake was perfectly right in 
disapproving of any interference on the 
part of England to promote Italian designs 
which may nevertheless be justifiable and 
patriotic. Ifit is true that Lord Russet. 
is in the habit of addressing advice to for- 
eign Courts, there can be little difference 
of opinion as to the indiscretion of officious 
counsel. It is not the business of the Eng- 
lish Government to disturb the legal pos- 
session of Venice by Austria; but, on the 
other hand, the Italian enterprise is not to 
be summarily condemned. It is intolera- 
ble that historical cities and provinces 
which were for a thousand years pre-emi- 
nently Italian should be perpetually con- 
demned to a miserable existence as depen- 
dencies of a remote and alien State. If 
art and literature ever revive in Venice and 
Padua, they will be Italian, and not Ger- 
man; and the sympathies of the popula- 
tion follow the good and evil fortune of 
their countrymen beyond the Mincio, and 
not of their foreign invaders. In compari- 
son with ordinary wars, the Italian attack up- 
on Austria is excusable, although statesmen 
ought not officially to encourage it as layd- 
able. Victory, and perhaps even defeat, 
will re-act on the entire nation; and prob- 
ably one result of the war will be the final 
suppression of that brigandage in the South 
which for the moment embarrasses the Gov- 
ernment. If Italy once acquired military 
confidence, political independence would 
follow as a necessary consequence; and a 
proud nation would have no reason to fear 
@ repetition of the process by. which Nice 
was unavoidably sacrificed. Venice is per- 
haps more attainable than Rome, and the 
more difficult enterprise may conveniently 
be postponed. Even if there is a secret un- 
derstanding with France, the reciprocal re- 
lations of patron and client would be pro- 
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foundly modified by one or two successful 
campaigns. War ceased to be doubtful 
from the moment at which GARIBALDI 
landed on the continent, for it was well un- 
derstood that the volunteer leader was not 
to be summoned to the front until there 
was no chance that he might be sent back 
to Caprera. In Italy, as in Germany, it is 
far from impossible that the struggle may 
ultimately assume a revolutionary charac- | 
ter; but at Florence there are no traces of, 
the division between the Court and the na- | 
tion which renders the prospects of the con- | 
test between Prussia and Austria so hope- | 
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lessly uncertain. VicToOR EMMANUEL can 
afford to let Ultramontanist politicians af- 
fect to call him King of SARDINIA, as long 
as he commands the willing allegiance of 
every true Italian. Sir @. BowYeEr, in 
withholding a title formally recognized by 
his own Government, is guilty of contempt 
of the prerogative of the on Crown, 
rather than of a disregard of Italian rights. 
Those who counsel absolute neutrality are 
perfectly in the right, but, as far as they are 
influenced by dislike to Italy, they mistake 
the interests of England and of Europe. 


RTICLES. 





From the Spectator, 23d June, 

Tae European War has fairly begun. 
Immediately on receipt of the vote passed 
by the Diet on the 14th inst. Count von 
Bismarck presented an ultimatum to the 
Courts of Hanover and Saxony, de- 
manding that they should disarm and ac-. 
cept the Prussian project of reform, under 
penalty of war. Both Courts refused, and 
on the 18th inst. the Prussians entered 
Dresden, Hanover, Hesse Cassel, and Ham- 
burg, without apparently firing a shot. The 
King of Hanover retreated with his army 
to Gottingen, a disconected dominion of 
his own, the King of Saxony and his 25,- 
000 men retired into Bohemia, and_ the 
Elector of Hesse Cassel fled towards Vien- 
na. By the following day a conscription 
of 40,000 men had been ordered in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, who was_ hostile, had 
changed his mind, and placed his “ army ” 
at Prussian disposal, Waldeck, and Reuss, 
and Saxe-Coburg Gotha, &c., had sent their 
little squads in the same direction, Olden- 
burg and Anhalt had agreed to the Prus- 
sian proposal for a new Bund, and Germany 
north of the Main had in fact been ab- 
sorbed in Prussia. For the time being the 
new prarinees will be governed by Gene- 
rals, but Prussia controls their resources, 
levies their taxes, and uses their men, and 
it seems very doubtful whether she will in 
the end meet any military resistance. The 
Hanoverian army cannot reach the main 
body of Federals in Frankfort, and will in 
all probability surrender with a good grace 
to “ superior numbers,” an excuse suggested 
in a Prussian proclamation, 





None of the Princes thus dispossessed 


appear to have behaved well. Not one 
died at his post, or even ran the risk of 
imprisonment. The King of Hanover was 
besought by his burghers to remain and ac- 





cept the Prussian reform, but refused an- 
grily, saying his honour as Guelph required 
him to go to Gottingen— one wonders 
what George II. would have said to that — 
and went, leaving his Queen to do the best 
she could with the Prussians. Smaller peo- 

le scuttled after him, “ Adjutant-General 

chirchwitz, head of the war party, forget- 
ting,” says the Times, “to buckle on his 
sword.” In Hesse the Elector tried to take 
away the national treasure, but the theft 
was P llpines by the people, and in Saxony 
the King made no attempt whatever at re- 
sistance. The general aspect of the people 
seems to be tranquil. They are not delight- 
ed, for the Prussian hand is known to be 
heavy, but they are not irritated, and either 
obey the recruiting officers or fly from them. 
The royal arms have been taken down in 
Saxony to be replaced by the Prussian 
without tumult, the Hanoverians are dis- 
gusted with their Court, and the Hessians 
of course prefer any Governor to the 
Elector. 


THESE events reduce the armies in the 
field to three, the Federal one, 60,000 
strong, posted at Frankfort, and supplied 
from the South, the Austrian, and the North 
German. All telegraphs have been seized 
and all communications stopped, but it 
seems certain that up to yesterday evenin 
Marshal Benedek was still in Moravia, ‘vit 
his army posted at Olmutz and Tronpau, 
and face to face with Prince Charles and 
the Prussian Army of Silesia, but at some 
distance. The reason for the failure to 
occupy Dresden is still a secret, and the 
only conjecture we can offer is that Mar- 
shal Benedek was unwilling to leave Prince 
Charles a chance of marching through Mo- 
ravia, a comparatively flat country, direct 
upon Vienna. It is presumed that when 
the Austrians are ready two blows will be 
struck, — one to regain Dresden, which the 
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Pruggi@hs fare or wit eagtifworks, | fi 
and’ the! ; er bg i arles out 
of Silesia ; ba a st odtise a military 
design is decidedly treason. Meanwhile 
the ca have called out the last sec- 
tion of the Landwehr, and are concentrat- 
ing troops in Dresden, ‘and’ ‘the people, | 
more especially in Berlin, are beginning to 
feel some. of, the enthusiasm 0 -vietorye| p 
The disappearanee of the Princelings, ‘who 
have dropped as if through’a trap-door in 
a pantomine, has greatly increased the 
strength of , Unijonist.feeling, — which is all 
on the Prussian side. 


THE text of two of the declarations of war 
have’ réachéd’ England ‘this week. ‘The 
Emperor of Austria is dignified, and even 
eloquent, pleads his own disinterestedness, 
declares that Prussia has substituted open 


mond bap for awk and ae a 
mond b e ist: be 
the tr ee of fe San ‘lage all l-powetful 
God, those persons eae have brought the 


war ‘about, and makes them responsible for 
the misfortunes which may fall on indiyid- 


* : 


uals, famiilies;’ districts, and countries.” ’ 


Victor Emanuel is clear, and almost ; bl 
frankly acknowledges that he has waitec 
seven years for the opportunity of liberating 
Venetia, — — that Austrig-has by her 
arm amente.d urted whe’ vacific’task: re 
onfinitadon, ws “feels that he shall ac- 
ae the vows made at the tomb of his 
hig! h-minded father,” whose last words were, 
t least I dig} pot a kings dig.” 7; Bothy 


documents are’ honest, Austria only con- 


veniently forgetting that the occasion of all 
this her. own, unpre“ 
i oe 7 e | 

A REPORT was circulated last week that 
the Russian Government. had. promised to 
be neutral so long as France was, a distinct 
threat to Napoleon. This appears, how- 
ever, to be a misinterpretation of Russian 


polioy, which, so,far, as ean be- gathered 
rom its organs, is to do as France promises. 


to dd, that ix, ‘etind neutral! and then claim 
its share of the good things going;'a version 
more menacing to Turkey, and therefore to 


England, than to France. It is believed 
that the Courtef St. P urg will, how: 
ever, Fiéw pue™ extincti f the ‘petty 
prinéés and tlieestablishiment of a great 
German power upon the Baltic with much 


I RET At ey etl: 


Tue Jamaica Commission have published 
their report, the substance of :whiehr awe 
have given elsewhere, and an-é3 
bulky volume of evidence. Their sifting of 


% 


d tb - hoeral  cclnalons seem 
nell foes language in which 
they censure setetless and language which 
they admit to have been culpable, is soft in 
the extreme. There is no phabarkee in the 
lash of the Commissioners. 

And Mr. Cardwell echoed gently their 
language, expressing tenderly his disap- 
robation ofonejor two of “Mr. Eyre’s 
saree jons, and of his conduct in sending 
Mr. Gofdon to illegal trial and still more 
illegal execution. However, he directs 
‘Siz. Henry’ »Storke » not; to: «give a certi- 
ficate of indemnity to any one who has 
exceeded his instructions, and directs the 
trial of those charged with real enormities, 
‘like Provost-Marshal Ramsay. The only 
part of his Jamaica policy on which we can 
express our hearty approval is his appoint- 
ns of Sir J. P. Grant to the Government 
shigh amd 

ni thehage Spat bd sat ddodil fitaly: be 
|tween lanters and! natives of Bengal, 
he will un ndoubtedly do as much as one man 
can do to administer strict justice and or- 

der in. Jamaica. ¥) e¢ eget 
THE American monitor, the Miantonimah, 
arrived at Queenstown on Sunday —a 
most unpleasant fact for all the European 


tic, but she has crossed it, amid bad weath- 
er, = he is as ‘hall a Bangg d it . 
possible to her rising only 3 
) abby thé ow, ‘whiter, S685 f, long by bg 
without bulwarks, i in short, an enormous 
raft, and with two turrets and two funnels 
instead.ef maste-s age. *@herisebuilt 
of the “déctk to four 
feet below the water line with iron seven 
inches thick, her déck is twelve inches 
thiek; three of them being: iton,;:and the 
turrets are cylinders of iron eleven inches 
thick....Each..turret has two Dahlgren 
guns, and each gun throws a shot of 480Ib., 
ora 15-in: shélt of ,8601b., the-former being 
effective at.a mile and three-quarters’ dis- 
tance. Her maximum speed is nine knots 
an “hout;: arid’ "thé American varie be- 
lieve firm! that nothing in the’ British 
Tat on stand aga K ~yl ~ her. for oa hour. 
lief amay besi _ , but, it: is 
ehtertdined by tieartheade 
and even the ee, oa see that a ship 
OW the Warrior offers an immense mark to 
ene & hi 1g. tg Gtiansertieak 
fEikaenote at‘alh ‘We have 
= pe gun either, actually ready. By 





how’ lower decks in this 
ingly ~ Tetent 


m powers... It was” thought this’ ? 
angled vessel could not:cross the Atlan- \ 


af mén, 
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